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O. HENRY IN AUSTIN 
TRUEMAN O’QUINN 


It is no longer new or original to say that O. Henry, the author 
of more than 250 short stories, also wrote the life of William 
Sidney Porter, erstwhile ranch hand, druggist, bookkeeper, drafts- 
man, bank clerk, newspaperman, publisher and fugitive from 
justice. 

Not only to the student of O. Henry, but even to the casual 
reader of his stories—if comparison is made with the characters 
and incidents of Porter’s own life—it quickly becomes obvious 
that in writing the popular fiction of his day, O. Henry sharply 
etched with accurate design the pathos, humor, hopes, ambitions, 
loves, successes, defeats of the tragic life of the great humorist. At 
the height of his remarkable writing career in New York, O. Henry 
continued to tell the story of Will Porter, who spent 15 years in 
Texas, of which nearly 12 years were lived in Austin. 

Will Porter came to Austin in the spring of 1884. He was then 
22 years old, and had spent his first two years in Texas on the 
Hall ranch in LaSalle County, near Cotulla. Dick Hall had sold 
out and moved to Florence, in Williamson County, but Porter 
stopped off in Austin where he remained—except for 10 months 
in Houston and 7 months a fugitive—until April, 1898, when 
he was taken away to serve a five-year sentence for alleged embez- 
zlement of bank funds. 

Let O. Henry introduce us to the man whose thorough, unrelent- 
ing methods as a bank examiner were the undoing of Will Porter, 
paying and receiving teller of the First National Bank of Austin: 
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Indecision had no part in the movements of the man. He 
was short in stature, but strongly built, with very light, closely 
trimmed hair, smooth, determined face, and aggressive, gold- 
rimmed nose glasses. He was well dressed in the prevailing 
Eastern style. His air denoted a quiet but conscious reserve 
force, if not actual authority. . . . Into the First National 
Bank . . . the newcomer walked, never slowing his brisk 
step until he stood at the cashier’s window. . 


The national bank examiner was named J. F. C. Nettlewick, 
according to O. Henry, in 1901 when Ainslee’s Magazine pub- 
lished “Friends in San Rosario.” 

This man, whom the ex-cowpuncher bank president described 
as “one of Uncle Sam’s greyhounds,” reappeared in 1903, when 
Everybody's Magazine published O. Henry’s story, “A Call Loan.” 
This time the bank examiner was 

= a dyspeptic man, wearing double-magnifying 
glasses” who “inserted an official-looking card between the 
bars of the cashier’s window of the First National Bank. Five 
minutes later the bank force was dancing at the beck and call 
of a national bank examiner. 

This examiner [O. Henry saysj, Mr. J. Edgar Todd, proved 
to be a thorough one. 

But we shall hear more of the bank matter, for it is a tragic 
scene in the last act of the drama of Will Porter’s life in Austin 
during the closing years of the last century. A prologue is not 
inappropriate at this point to give a thumb-nail picture of Porter’s 
years in Austin. 

In 1884, when Will Porter arrived in Austin, the Capital had a 
population of ten or twelve thousand. 

Porter made his home for the first three years in Austin with 
the Harrells at 1008 Lavaca Street. In May of 1884 he went to 
work for Morley Brothers Drug Company on East Sixth Street, 
where he remained for several months. His next job was helping 
in the Harrell Cigar Store to wait on the trade. In the fall of 
1884 Porter became bookkeeper for Maddox Brothers & Anderson, 
a firm of real estate dealers. 

In January of 1887 Porter went to work as a draftsman in the 
General Land Office, where he remained for four years, resigning 
January 21, 1891. Meanwhile he was married—in July, 1887— 
to Athol Estes. 
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It was in 1891 that Porter became a teller in the First National 
Bank of Austin, then located in the Renfro No. 1 Drug Store 
building at the corner of Sixth Street and Congress Avenue. He 
remained with the bank until after his difficulties in the fall of 
1894, but in the meantime he had started The Rolling Stone, 
which began publication in the spring of 1894. The Rolling 
Stone ran about a year, discontinuing publication in April, 1895. 

In October of 1895 Will Porter went to Houston, where he was 
on the staff of the Houston Post until July of the following year. 

Early in 1896 Porter had been arrested on an indictment for 
alleged embezzlement of bank funds during the time he was teller 
in the First National Bank. The case was put off on Porter’s 
motion until the July term of Federal court at Austin. 

While on his way to Austin in July, 1896, to stand trial, Porter 
lost his nerve or changed his mind and disappeared. He did not 
reappear in Austin until the following February—in 1897. Mrs. 
Porter was seriously ill and died in July of 1897, but Porter did 
not stand trial until February, 1898. He was convicted, and in 
April of that year left Austin for Columbus, Ohio, and never 
returned, even after he had served a prison term of three years 
and three months. 

Thus, briefly, we have the salient facts concerning the years 
Will Porter spent in Austin, Texas. And how these years left 
their mark upon his life is the theme of the remaining pages 
of this article. 

It was in Austin that Porter had his first taste of social life as 
a young, eligible bachelor. It was here that he married and here 
his two children were born. The first child, a boy, died in infancy, 
but the second was Margaret, whom Porter loved dearly and ten- 
derly. It was in Austin that Porter spent the formative years of 
his writing career. He sold his first short story to McClure’s Syn- 
dicate while living in Austin. The story was called “The Miracle 
of Lava Canyon,” another version of which later appeared under 
the title “An Afternoon Miracle.” He contributed to newspapers 
and minor periodicals over the country. It was here he published 
The Rolling Stone for one year. 

It was in Austin that Porter suffered his great misfortune and 
public disgrace. It was from Austin that he fled as a fugitive from 
justice, but it was to Austin he voluntarily returned to face the 
ordeal of his trial. In Austin he laid to rest his first-born and 
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buried his wife as a broken-hearted husband. It was in Austin 
Will Porter ran the gamut of emotional experience from joy and 
love to sorrow and humiliation. 

From prison Porter went almost directly to New York, where 
he lived the rest of his life and died in 1910. From 1901 to 1910, 
Porter enjoyed popularity and success as a writer. He drew heavily 
upon his experiences in Austin. A number of his characters were 
named for Austin citizens. Jim Bartholomew, now a banker, ap- 
pears at least twice in O. Henry’s stories. The Land Commissioner 
in the story “Georgia’s Ruling,” bore such a close resemblance to 
Commissioner Hall that Porter declined to include it in any of 
his collected stories. The story first appeared in a collection after 
his death. It was originally published in the Outlook for June, 
1900, while Porter was at Columbus. He sent a copy of the maga- 
zine to his small daughter and wrote her a letter about the story. 

O. Henry did not bar any holds in getting material for his 
stories. Most of his plots and characters were lifted bodily from 
life itself. But there is evidence that some of his plots were first 
thought of by other writers. 

Several years ago I was attracted to a small volume in an Austin 
book store entitled, Lone Star Bopeep of the Texas Ranches 
by Howard Seely. As soon as I saw the volume, I recalled that 
O. Henry had written a story entitled “Madam Bopeep of the 
Ranches.” Howard Seely’s book was published in 1885. It had 
been purchased by the Austin book dealer from the library of a 
prominent family living in Austin at the time Will Porter first 
came here. I do not say that O. Henry remembered the stories 
that Will Porter probably read in this family library and later 
used the plots in his stories, but it is a striking coincidence that 
several of these West Texas tales by Howard Seely strangely sug- 
gest some of O. Henry’s tales from the heart of the West. 

Howard Seely told the story of “The Stage Coach Enchantress,” 
about a beautiful woman traveling in a stage coach with five men, 
and told how she managed to make fools of them all. O. Henry 
wrote “The Sphinx Apple,” which was about a beautiful woman 
who was traveling in a stage coach with five men and managed to 
make fools of them all. In each story the leading male character 
is a garrulous, conceited lawyer; in each story there is a talkative, 
wise-cracking salesman; in each story the stage coach driver is a 
unique character. It isn’t necessary to say that O. Henry made 
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the most of the situation and wrote a masterpiece, while Howard 
Seely, a New York newspaperman who had come to Texas for 
his health, merely hacked out a third-rate narrative. 

The custom of journalism students running the local newspaper 
for one day evidently suggested the plot for O. Henry’s little- 
known story, “Brinkley’s Practical School of Journalism,” which 
was first published in the Houston Post. 

One of the most colorful descriptions of Austin in the ’80’s has 
been furnished me by a man who formerly lived in Austin and 
became an intimate friend of Will Porter. He was once kind 
enough to write down some of his impressions. I quote: 


“In Austin I met many of the nicest young men of the town. I 
had as my intimate friends Walter Wilcox, Dave and Joe Harrell, 
William Sidney Porter, Bert Randolph, Joe Cavalier, Sherm 
Drake, Ed Byrnes, Joe McCarty and many others. . . . Austin 
was a gay place in the ’80’s. I guess we added some to the gay 
little things that happened there or thereabouts. We certainly went 
places and saw things. The old burg was filled with cowmen, flush 
of money, rearing to spend it on gambling, booze and the women 
of the night. We trailed and piked along with this bunch of high 
rollers. We were cronies with Bud and Tobe Driscoll, Miel and 
Alf Mienel, Alex Casparis, Billy Searight, and other top-notch 
night rounders. We played Faro, Chuckaluck, Keno, stud poker 
and roulette at Ben Marshall’s or Bill Perkins’. We drank and 
had good credit with Dave Hunter, the Iron Front, Fritz Hartkopf, 
Texas Siftings, Charley Cortissoz, and dear old Dock Muntick, who 
could look you in the eye and prescribe a pick-you-up that would 
put backbone in a rope. 


“For good food on open account we had Tom Looke, Billie 
Salge, Simon and Billeisen to fall back on with a sure welcome. 
Miss Georgia Frazier, Miss Dixie Darnell and Miss Sallie Daggett 
were night hostesses, pandering to depraved tastes with the tout 
ensemble of various culls on the hoof. Our clothes were tailored 
to a nicety by Mr. Raymond Renz just to our tastes and on long 
credits. Well, you know men will be men, so we deny these things. 

“During this time we did a lot of boating and swimming in the 
Colorado River. . . . We made many happy excursions for hunt- 
ing and fishing. . . . On one of our trips Ed Struber, while we 
were splitting a keg of beer, hit upon the happy expedient of 
naming our boat after some prominent citizens and collecting $50 
for the honor. It worked fine for a time. Our noble craft bore in 
succession the names Major Wheatley, Major Burke, the Charles 
Hicks, then finally the A. P. Wooldridge. 


“During all of this time we were mingling with and enjoying 
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the society of Austin. We danced at the old Turner Hall until 
our collars wilted. At times we had Germans which called for 
evening clothes. As for inaugural balls, they were all-night revels, 
never to be forgotten.” 


This man speaks of the cattlemen and the money they spent in 
Austin. Of these what does O. Henry say? 


; In those days the cattlemen were the anointed. 
They were the grandees of the grass, kings of the kine, lords 
of the lea, barons of beef and bone. They might have ridden 
in golden ‘chariots had their tastes so inclined. The cattleman 
was caught in a stampede of dollars. It seemed to him that 
he had more money than was decent. But when he had bought 
a watch with precious stones set in the case so large that they 
hurt his ribs, and a California saddle with silver nails and 
Angora skin swaderos, and ordered everybody up to the bar for 
whisky—w hat else was there for him to spend his money for? 


And this Austin—this Austin of the 1880’s and the 1890’s— 
what was it like, according to O. Henry? In reading the following 
passage, one may substitute the word Austin each time San Rosario 
is read, and one then arrives in Austin, Texas, on a train and 
starts walking up Congress Avenue to Sixth Street. 


. . The westbound stopped at San Rosario on time at 
8:20 a.m. A man with a thick black-leather wallet under his 
arm left the train and walked rapidly up the main street of 
the town. . . . After walking a distance of three squares he 
came to the center of the town’s business area. Here another 
street of importance crossed the main one, forming the hub 
of San Rosario’s life and commerce. . . . Upon one corner 
stood the post office. Upon another Rubensky’s Clothing Em- 
porium. The other two diagonally opposing corners were 
occupied by the town’s two banks, the First National and 
the Stockmen’s National. . 


O. Henry has moved the post office to Sixth and Congress. He 
has changed the name of Scarbrough & Hicks to Rubensky, and 
he has moved the old State Bank three doors west on Sixth Street 
to get it on the corner opposite the old First National, which was, 
as QO. Henry says, on the corner in the Renfro drug store building. 
With these slight alterations, he has returned to Austin which 
he knew so well. 

Now examine Austin of the late 1880’s, as viewed from a 
window of the old General Land Office building where Will 
Porter spent four happy years: 
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. . . The Land Office capped the summit of a bold hill. 
The eyes of the Commissioner passed over the roofs of many 
houses set in a packing of deep green, the whole checkered 
by strips of blinding white streets. The horizon, where his 
gaze was focused, swelled to a fair wooded eminence flecked 
with faint dots of shining white. There was a cemetery, where 
lay many who were forgotten, and a few who had not lived in 
vain. And one lay there occupying very small space, whose 
childish heart had been large enough to desire, while near 
its last beats, good to others. 


“7 oS 


The grave O. Henry saw in this striking picture perieps was 
the grave of Athol, whose unfaltering faith in Will Porter must 
have been a consolation to him and a refuge long after her 
untimely death. 

And of Texas, whose capital was Austin, what has O. Henry 
to say? 


In Texas you may travel a thousand miles in a straight 
line. . . . Clouds there sail serenely against the wind. The 
whippoorwill delivers its disconsolate cry with the notes ex- 
actly reversed from those of his Northern brother. . 


The Legislature convenes at Austin, near the center of the 
state and, while the representative from Rio Grande country 
is gathering his palm leaf fan and his linen duster to set out 
for the capital, the Panhandle solon winds his muffler above 
his well-buttoned overcoat and kicks the snow from his well- 
greased boots ready for the same journey. All this merely to 
hint that the big ex-republic of the Southwest forms a sizable 
star on the flag, and to prepare for the corollary that things 
sometimes happen there uncut to pattern and unfettered by 
metes and bounds. 


Among the things uncut to pattern in the history of O. Henry 
are the numerous legends, unfettered by metes and bounds, which 
have grown up around the life of William Sidney Porter in Austin. 
He was not a great writer when he left Austin, but achieved fame 
long after he had been forgotten by many residents of the Capital 
City. Many of these persons, in an attempt to reconstruct for 
inquiring newspapermen and other writers the events of Porter’s 
life in Austin, are, in their anxious desire to please, guilty of 
supplying missing chapters from the great fund of the human 
imagination. 

Furthermore, for some of these errors, O. Henry himself, or, to 
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be more just, the people who made him talk of himself against 
his wishes, might be held responsible. Once in his life, Porter 
allowed himself to be interviewed. Driven by his literary associates 
to reveal something of his past, he made some remarks which, put 
together by a clever newspaperman, formed an amazing narrative, 
partly true, partly misleading, and very largely pure “spoofing.” 

On this account numerous editors, lecturers and critics relied 
in discussing the life of the author whose work was so widely 
known and who was so little known himself. Not until his stories 
had been translated into many languages and he had published 
two books—not until he had been free five years—was it known 
outside of a little circle of friends that the famous author was 
really W. S. Porter of North Carolina and Texas. 

And so legends cluster about the writer even to this day. It is 
no easy task to winnow the chaff from the few grains of truth in 
the many tales still circulating in Austin about Porter. A typical 
story is the one told by a highly respected citizen whose graphic 
account of how he took Mrs. Porter and Margaret to the train 
when Will was leaving to serve his term in the penitentiary and 
of this sad leave-taking, would move one to tears if it were not 
for the fact that everyone else seems to know that Mrs. Porter died 
nearly eight months before Porter was taken away to Columbus 
prison. 

There are those who will tell you that O. Henry’s story, “Buried 
Treasure,” first published in Ainslee’s for July, 1908, grew out 
of a search for treasure in Pease Park when Porter was a young 
man in Austin. This statement appears in two biographies of 
O. Henry. That the Pease Park affair had any connection with 
Porter’s later short story is extremely unlikely, but I do have a 
tale from a former associate of O. Henry’s in the Land Office 
which convinces me the story had a much more exciting origin 
in the experience of Porter. 

Old residents of Austin will tell you about how scores of persons 
used to dig for buried treasure in Pease Park. They will tell you 
how Andrew George, a negro porter at the courthouse, lost his 
life’s saving in a fraudulent scheme to locate buried gold in Pease 
Park, and how a state official shot and killed himself after 
losing $4,500 of public money in the same scheme. Some say 
Porter lost money on the deal, but this is not likely. 

The real story behind “Buried Treasure,” the short story, was 
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an expedition Will Porter and one of his close friends made to 
the Menard country in search of “The Lost Bowie Silver Mine.” 
I have the complete story in my files, written out in the words 
of Porter’s partner in this venture. I cannot take space to review 
all the details, but in short the story is this: 

Otis Hamilton, a charcoal burner from the hills west of Austin, 
came into possession of an old document dated 1859, on paper 
water-marked 1854, which read as follows: 


Begin at the old San Saba Mission and go south, at the 
21 or 22 mile you will cross a river, to the right are two 
saddle shaped mountains covered with cedar, on the right 
one of them, the mine is located. I been to it once and 
got silver. I am an old man now but I want my children to 
find this mine and have it. Signed Jim Prescott. 


This document Hamilton took to Porter because Porter was work- 
ing in the Land Office and was supposed to know something about 
maps and the like. 

Will Porter and his partner (the Land Office associate) hired 
Charley Hogue and his team of mules, got a camping outfit and 
survey instruments, and set out for the treasure. They passed 
through Pleasant Valley, Dripping Springs, Johnson City, Fred- 
ericksburg, Noxville and Menardville. Then the search started, 
beginning at the site of the old San Saba Mission. The upshot of 
the whole search was that they were not sure whether the docu- 
ment had referred to “true north” or “variation,” and when they 
finally got into the mountains, there were too many saddle-back 
mountains to give any satisfaction as to which one held the mystery 
of the lost mine. After several weeks, they sadly returned to 
Austin—without the treasure. 

Turn now to the plot of “Buried Treasure” and you find two 
young men fitting out a two-horse team with all accessories and 
driving 149 miles to look for treasure near a saddle-back moun- 
tain. They fail to find the treasure, but one of the young men 
finds his future wife among the hills and cedar brakes. 

Of treasure-hunting in general, O. Henry says: 


I had been every kind of a fool except one. I had expended 
my patrimony, pretended my matrimony, played poker, lawn 
tennis, and bucket-shops—parted soon with my money in many 
ways. But there remained one role of the wearer of cap and 
bells that I had not played. That was the Seeker after Buried 
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Treasure. To few does the delectable furor come. But of all 
the would-be followers in the hoof-prints of King Midas none 
has found a pursuit so rich in pleasurable promise. 


The most amazing legends about Porter have come from his 
mysterious movements during the seven months he was a fugitive 
from justice. As suggested earlier in this discussion, Porter dis- 
appeared in July, 1896, while en route to Austin to stand trial, 
and did not turn up again until the following February. 

Biographers admittedly know little of O. Henry’s movements 
during these fugitive months. But his trail can be reconstructed 
from his stories. Already, it has been established rather definitely 
that Porter spent a part of this period in New Orleans, going 
there directly from Houston. He later wrote several stories with 
a Crescent City background, and the first of these, “Whistlin’ 
Dick’s Christmas Stocking,” was published in McClure’s Magazine 
for December, 1899. Porter remained in Central America long 
enough to absorb a great deal of the spirit of the land and its 
people. His first book, Cabbages and Kings, had for its principal 
locale the “volatile republic” whose capital “lay at the sea’s edge 
on a strip of alluvial coast.” 

Al Jennings has been the cause of numerous references to 
Porter’s associations with fugitive outlaws, train robbers and 
stick-up men in Central America. Jennings claims to have been 
one of the fugitive train bandits with Porter in Central America. 
But in this Jennin’ _bviously is making the thing of whole cloth, 
for he tells of celebrating the Fourth of July with Porter in 
Salvador on July 4, 1896. That was two days before Porter left 
Houston, and on the following July 4 Porter was back in Austin 
sitting at the bedside of his dying wife. 

Unimportant as literary productions, Jennings’ books, in which 
he relates these fabrications, have been used as source material by 
practically all later biographers of O. Henry. Moreover, his verbal 
reminiscences of the great short story writer have crept into many 
books, magazine articles and newspaper stories. As a result, the 
history of O. Henry, as accepted by millions of his admirers 
today, is in part a fairy story, doing justice neither to the life 
nor to the character of the real man. For that reason, I felt this 
brief analysis and exposure of the Jennings myths would be a 
worth-while task. 

Another myth still extant in Austin is that the police officers 
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and other authorities by common consent agreed to lay off Will 
Porter after he came back to Austin until after Mrs. Porter’s 
death. The slightest investigation of the real facts will convince 


anyone that such was not the case. 
Yet we read in “The Caliph of Bagdad,” published in 1931, that 


When Will Porter returned, so keenly in sympathy were 
the police and other authorities of Austin with the little wife, 
condemned to death and fighting her battle, that they not 
only ignored his presence in the city, but also privately sent 
him word that if he kept out of sight during his wife’s illness 
they would not molest him. All that late winter, spring, 
and early summer of 1897 he was left free to stay in the 
Roach home and drive with Athol in the shadows of the 
evening. 


An Austin professional man said to me recently: 


. . as a boy I liver near the Porters. The officers did 
not bother him as long as his wife was sick. They left him 
alone until after her death. I remember the officers coming 
to the house AND TAKING HIM AWAY RIGHT AFTER 
THE FUNERAL. 


An Austin business man told me this story not very long ago 
about this phase of Porter’s life in Austin: 


Porter was in the Travis County jail after he came back 
to Austin, but was released on his own recognizance to 
attend his wife’s funeral. Emmett White was sheriff at that 
time and when word came to him that Mrs. Porter was dying, 
Sheriff White sent for Will Porter in the jail and brought 
him into the sheriff’s office in the living quarters in the old 
Travis County jail. There he told Porter that he was going 
to permit Porter to go on his own honor and on his solemn 
promise to return, in order to be with Mrs. Porter in her last 
hours. As soon as the funeral was over, Porter returned vol- 
untarily to the jail, where he remained until after his trial 
in 1898. 


The reason I know this is a true story, [the man continued ] 
is because Porter himself told it to me. Either the day of 
the funeral or the day after . . . at any rate, shortly after 
the burial of Mrs. Porter . . . I was passing down an alley 
back of the Roach home, where Mrs. Porter had been stay- 
ing. . . . I was riding on a high-seated wagon or truck and 
could see over a board fence along the back of the Roach 
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yard. . . . I saw Will Porter sitting on the back porch 
with his little daughter in his arms, and I got down from 
the wagon and went in to offer my sympathy. Porter occupied 
the only chair on the porch and I sat on the edge of the porch, 
where we talked for some time. He was one of the most 
broken men I ever saw, and it was on this occasion that 
he told me about Sheriff White letting him out of jail on 
his honor. 


I know my friend honestly believes that he remembers this inci- 
dent correctly, but I know he could not be right about it. I have 
personally examined the court records in the Federal district 
clerk’s office in Austin, and I find that the Judge of the court 
filed an order on February 12, 189%, giving Porter the right to 
file a new bond. Porter had returned to Austin on February 5. 
He was represented by the law firm of Ward and James, who, on 
the same day the court entered his order permitting the bond to 
be filed, filed a new bond signed by G. P. Roach, Mrs. Porter’s 
stepfather, and Herman Pressler. On the first day of the same 
month Porter’s attorneys had filed motions to quash the indictments 
against Porter, and on the following July 3 a subpoena was re- 
quested in Porter’s behalf demanding the bank books in court. 

Porter was out on bond during all these months. He was not in 
the Travis County jail, and neither was he hiding out from the 
officers; nor were they with common consent permitting him to 
remain a fugitive under their very noses. Everything was entirely 
regular. 

This brings us naturally to the trial of W. 8. Porter for alleged 
embezzlement of funds of the First National Bank of Austin. 
Many persons have asked me whether I believed Porter to be 
guilty of the charges on which he was tried. I have examined 
every paper on file in Austin, and have read the entire record in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at New Orleans, to which Porter’s 
case was appealed in the fall of 1898. Technically everything was 
regular, but none of us has any way of knowing today what 
evidence the jury had before it. No transcript of the testimony 
was made and the court reporter who took the testimony down— 
the late Charles E. Pickle—once told me that he had lost or 
destroyed his stenographic notes many years ago. 

The testimony must have been confusing to a jury of laymen, 
unskilled in accounting or banking methods. Only one Austin 
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man served on the jury which found Will Porter guilty, the other 
11 men being from outlying sections of the Federal district. One 
negro was on the jury; his name was L. H. Washington, and he 
lived at Giddings, in Lee County. The foreman of the jury was 
W. B. Barr, who filed his verdict February 17, 1898, with the 
word “defendant” misspelled. 

In selecting the jury, Porter and his attorneys struck from the 
list three names—J. R. Wutrich, George Boerner, and Emil Schultz 
—all Germans. It should be remembered that Porter is supposed 
to have offended his German readers of the “Rolling Stone” by 
a limerick published some three or four years before the trial took 
place. Furthermore, German jurors traditionally are regarded by 
lawyers as “State’s jurors” in cases in which defendant is charged 
with taking money. 

The Government attorneys, headed by R. U. Culberson, brother 
of Governor Culberson of Texas, struck three names—that of 
George Boerner, J. H. Donovan, a negro, and Russell Allen. The 
case was presided over by Judge T. S. Maxey. 

Although Porter had been under bond before the trial, as soon 
as the case started it was necessary for him to remain in the 
hands of the U. S. marshal. Therefore, a temporary commitment 
was executed February 15, 1898, by G. L. Siebrecht, U. S. mar- 
shal, through his deputy, K. H. Merrem, “by delivering the body 
of W. S. Porter to Sheriff of Travis.” 

The trial lasted only two or three days, and one of the principal 
witnesses for the Government was the late H. Pfaefflin, who was 
working in the bank with Porter, and who until his death in recent 
years was employed in the American National Bank, Austin. 
Among the papers on file in the district clerk’s office is an 
abstract of questions proposed to be asked of Mr. Pfaefflin by 
the prosecuting attorney. The last two questions in this list are: 

1. Give full details of settlement of Porter’s shortage. 

2. State the conversation you had with him relative thereto. 


I have often wondered if the Federal district attorney would 
have asked this last question if he had not known that he would 
receive an answer favorable to the prosecution and damaging to 
the case of W. S. Porter. 

At any rate, the jury found Porter guilty on February 17, 1898, 
and Porter was soon sentenced to serve five years in the Ohio 
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State penitentiary at Columbus, to which he was committed on 
April 25, 1898. 

Porter protested his innocence in a letter written from the 
Travis County jail, after his trial, to Mrs. Roach, the mother of 
Athol. Porter said: 


I want to state solemnly to you that in spite of the jury’s 
verdict I am absolutely innocent of wrongdoing, except so far 
as foolishly keeping a position I could not successfully fill. 
Any intelligent person who heard the evidence presented 
knows that I should have been acquitted. After I saw the 
jury I had very little hopes of their understanding enough 
of the technical matters presented to be fair. I naturally 
am crushed by the result, but it is not on my own account. 
I care not so much for the opinion of the general public, but 
I would have a few of my friends still believe that there is 
some good in me. 


There is a prevailing misconception that Porter’s case was never 
appealed. Even Edmunds Travis, who is perhaps the most accurate 
biographer of O. Henry, said in Bunker’s Monthly for May, 1928, 
that Porter’s appeal was never perfected. 

The case was appealed by Ward & James, a prominent firm of 
capable Austin lawyers, to the Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans. The judgment of the lower court was affirmed by the 
appellate court December 13, 1898. 

The case almost was won in the higher court on the point that 
the lower court had refused to submit the issue of whether Will 
Porter was actually a fugitive from justice. But when it was 
discovered that the record did not disclose that Porter’s attorneys 
had requested a charge on this issue at the trial, the judge writing 
the opinion of the appellate court was compelled to affirm the 
case. In the opinion it was said that 


An entirely different case would be presented if the plain- 
tiff in error had requested the trial judge to submit the 
question of flight to the jury, and if, upon the judge’s refusal 
to do so, the point had been duly preserved for review by 
us. . . . If this statement were sustained by the record, a 
serious question would be presented; but we find nothing in 
the bills of exception to sustain the statement. 


This final judgment on the guilt or innocence of William S. 
Porter is written in Vol. 91, Federal Reporter, at page 494, but 
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the final judgment on Will Porter of Austin was written by O. 
Henry in his story, “The Roads We Take,” published in the 
New York World of August 7, 1904. In this O. Henry said: 


It was an accident my comin’ West. I was walkin 
along the road with my clothes in a bundle. . . . I came 
to a place one evenin’ where the road forked and I didn’t 
know which fork to take. I studied about it for half an hour 
and then took the left-hand. . . . I’ve often wondered if 
I wouldn’t have turned out different if I’d took the other 
Wend. . .. 

Oh, I reckon you’d have ended up about the same. It 
ain’t the roads we take; it’s what’s inside of us that makes 
us turn out the way we do. 


And there are many of us in Austin who think “ole” Will 
Porter turned out “right good.” 
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FOLK LIFE IN EARLY TEXAS: 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW DAVIS 
Contributed by R. L. Jonzs 
PARENTS AND BIRTH 


My father’s given name was Daniel; he was of Welch descent. 
My grandfather aud one brother came to America at an early 
date. They both settled in Virginia. My grandfather, whose first 
name was Jolin, moved from Virginia to Tennessee when it was 
a new country. He settled on Duck River. It was here my 
father was born and grew to manhood. My grandfather’s brother 
moved from Virginia to North Carolina; finally into Kentucky. 
My knowledge of my father’s family is very limited. My father 
kept no family record, and was killed by the Indians before I was 
old enough to learn anything of his ancestry. 

It is the same way with my father’s own family. My father 
was an uneducated man; he was not religious; my heart is pained 
as I write that fact. But I think a man who writes his own life 
must keep two things in view: self-respect and the truth. I desire 
to get the solid facts of my life and its connections, though they 
may at some points be humiliating. My father was a worldly man; 
his happiness was sought in the present and the seen rather than 
in the future and the unseen. He was profoundly honest, and 
hated a dishonest act or any low, mean thing. He was noble, 
patriotic, and brave: he never for a moment, under the most 
exciting and dangerous conditions of life, seemed to have the 
least sense of fear. It has seemed to me that had he known 
something of the sense of fear he might not have fallen a victim 
to death just when he did. 

I have said he was industrious; he always went to bed early 
and arose early; always got up at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

The morning that he was killed he arose at his usual hour. He 
walked to the back door and called the cook woman, who occupied 
a cabin in the back yard. He called up the colored man also that 
did the feeding of the stock. My father would never wear boots; 
he had a way in the morning of slipping his feet into his shoes 
in a slip-shod manner and walking in that way until he had 
made the calls as above: then he would slip off his shoes and 
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lie down again until just time to prepare for breakfast. He did 
this way the morning he was killed. After father had been lying 
down a short time, Suse, the cook woman, came to the back door 
and called my stepmother and said, “Miss Margarett, there are 
Indians about the place.” This kind of an announcement would 
naturally panic a lady. She whirled to my father and said, “Mr. 
Davis, Suse says there are Indians about the house.” Father arose 
with his usual self-possession, walked to the door, and said, “Suse, 
what makes you think there are Indians about?” “Why!” she 
said, “because 1 hear them hollowing at the lot like owls.” 
“Well,” said father, “that is just what it is; it is nothing but 
owls you hear,” and added, “Suse, you know that you are a great 
coward. Now go back to the kitchen and see that you have your 
breakfast in time.” 

Just about daybreak, father got up, walked to the front gate. 
There he met Mr. McGlothen, a young man father had hired; they 
stepped out in front of the gate and were standing talking. At 
that moment the Indians fired upon them from the horse lot some 
sixty yards away. The young man was not hurt; his clothes were 
torn some, he had also a lock of hair cut from his head. My 
father had one arm broken and received a deadly shot in the 
breast, ranging through the region of the heart and lungs; he 
died immediately. 

The evening before my father was killed there had fallen a 
heavy rain. This rain drove twelve or fifteen scouts to our house 
who had been out from Fort Lidy, hunting for Indian signs. If 
they had not been at our house, the Indians would have murdered 
the whole family. After they fired upon father and the young 
man, they raised the terrifying Indian war whoop and came run- 
ning like hyenas. Just at the time the Indians had arrived at 
the yard fence and some of them on the fence, these rangers 
threw the door open, which showed such a number of men that 
it made them afraid to venture. They dropped back, retired, and 
in a moment they were out of sight. 

The rangers, not aporehending any danger, were in no condi- 
tion for immediate action; there was not, therefore, a gun fired 
at the Indians. I was a mere child at the time my father was 
killed and was not at home at that time. The evening before 
father sent an old servant and myself to Fort Lidy after some 
hogs that he had left there; for the famiiy had been in the fort 
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with numbers of other families for twelve months. My father’s 
was the outside house, eight miles from Honey Grove. 

They moved my father and the family to Mr. McFarland’s, 
which was three miles from my father’s and on the road to the 
fort. The old servant and I arrived at Mr. McFarland’s about 
10 o’clock, to find my father a corpse, the family completely torn 
up, and the whole community filled with alarm. My father loved 
the frontier; he loved the grass, the stock, and the free world-wide 
life that it gave him. He enjoyed the wild game, of course, but 
he was not a hunter by profession. He did not think it was right 
to kill the wild game for mere sport. He was a fine marksman; 
when he needed venison, he went out and killed a deer. He did 
the same way as to buffalo, and all other kinds of game, with one 
exception. Once a year, at the proper season, he went in camps 
for a bear hunt, which lasted from one to three weeks. He kept 
a fine lot of trained bear dogs, so it was that bear meat was in 
the home the year round. My father was a great admirer of a 
fine horse and had good stock. You could not give him a horse 
that had the Mexican brand on it. But a few years before his 
death, he visited the races at New Orleans and bought a mare off 
of the turf that was getting too old to have speed. He paid $300 
for her and sent her through a perfect wilderness from Red River 
to San Augustine, a distance near 200 miles, and bred her to 
Earl’s Old Packlet, a very noted horse in that region, paying $50 
for the colt. Not over a year before father’s death, about 2 o’clock 
on a bright day, while this fine mare and colt were grazing with 
a bunch of 25 other horses, all in full view of the house, twelve 
or fifteen Indians rounded them up on their ponies and drove 
them off and father never recovered a one of them. 

As I was born in an age and in a country of revolution, and 
further, as I have already said that my father was brave, patriotic, 
ardent, and unselfish, I feel that I should say something in regard 
to his connection with the stirring events that gave freedom to 
Texas in 1836. 

My father came to Northern Texas and settled in Jonesborough, 
afterwards known as Pecan Point, in 1818. The settlers were few 
in number and, like in all new countries, in a wholly unorganized 
condition, which made these first settlers an easier prey than they 
would otherwise have been. These Indian troubles caused my 
father to make a number of hasty moves. Not having kept any 
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diary, it is impossible for me to give dates, but I desire to give 
unmistakable facts. The community at Jonesborough was once 
at least well night broken up. Many left there; some went to 
Arkansas and others to Nacogdoches and San Augustine. A Mr. 
Tramel was the first man to move his family from this Red River 
country prior to 1825 to Nacogdoches. 

There had never been a road prepared that a wheeled convey- 
ance could pass from one section to the other. Mr. Tramel, with 
chopping axes and hatchets, cut a road from Pecan Point, or 
Jonesborough, to the East so that pack horses could pass over it. 
They used in that day an affair they called a pack saddle, and, 
instead of bags, everything was packed in Mexican ciaxes (don’t 
know that I spell that right).* These ciaxes were made of raw- 
hide just as it came from the animal, the hair side turned 
out and the flesh side in. These hides were soaked and softened 
and then drawn drum-tight around a solid wood frame. They 
were made long enough to fill the space between the horse’s 
shoulder and the point of the hip; they were attached together 
with a broad strip of this same raw-hide. There was a large flap 
of raw-hide for a covering; that made them resist the rain. You 
could carry a feather bed in one of them. These were used by 
Mr. Tramel; in fact, everybody used them in that early day. 

A short time after Mr. Tramel arrived at Nacogdoches, the 
Mexican authorities employed him to keep the ferry on Trinity 
River on the San Antonio road. At this time, Santa Anna was 
moving upon Texas with a large force. Houston, seeing the 
weakness of the Texas army, was exerting all his power to get 
recruits. Knowing that both my father and Mr. Tramel had 
lived at Pecan Point and had an extensive acquaintance there, he 
sent them in all haste to that point for recruits. They succeeded 
in getting some 15 or 20 men, and were pressing forward night 
and day to reach General Houston’s command. They reached 
Trinity River at the old San Antonio crossing in the middle of 
the afternoon of the day the Battle of San Jacinto was fought 
and the independence of Texas was achieved. It seemed so ordered 
that he was not to be in the battle, yet he was filling an important 
and responsible duty under Houston’s appointment or he and his 
old friend, Tramel, would have been in the Battle of San Jacinto. 

My father was almost the first man to see General Houston on 


*Probably Sillajes. 
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Texas soil. I feel warranted in saying that my father’s house 
was the first house that General Houston ever entered in Texas. 
Thrall, in his history of Texas, uses this language: “General 
Houston came to Texas in 1832. He crossed the Red River at 
Jonesborough December the twelfth and went from there to Nacog- 
doches, seeing but two houses on the way.” I will say further 
that the information I have on this point is directly from Houston. 
I filled the pulpit in the city of Huntsville a term just before the 
Civil War. I was frequently at General Houston’s house. When 
he found out that I was a native of Texas and that I was born 
at Pecan Point, or Jonesborough, on Red River, he said, “Are 
you a son of Daniel Davis?” I told him I was. He then said 
that he rested at my father’s house some 8 or 10 days after 
crossing Red River. He then told me that my father and Mr. 
Tramel, with a squad of eighteen men, only lacked one day’s 
tramp of being in the Battle of San Jacinto. 

My father was at the taking of Nacogdoches, which occurred but 
a short time before the Battle of San Jacinto. My father was 
also with Judge Gabrill Martin, one of the prominent citizens 
of Pecan Point, when Martin was killed by the Kiowa Indians in 
the latter part of the spring or early summer of 1834. Mr. Martin, 
with his son Mathew and an old servant, my father, and four 
other men were out on a buffalo hunt. They had extended the 
hunt far beyond the usual limit, the killing occurring on the 
prairie divide between the Wichita and Red rivers, about 9 a. m., 
as they were nearing the top of a ridge, the buffalo herd 
coming over the ridge meeting them. At once the party con- 
cluded that the buffalo were disturbed by Indians; but they 
concluded to go on to the top of the ridge, as it was but a little 
distance from them. When they reached the top of the ridge, the 
Indians were coming up the ridge and were right close to them. 
The order was given for every man to cut loose his buffalo meats 
and to be sure to stay together; but, after they had run some 
distance, they found to their surprise that from some cause Mr. 
Martin, his son, and the servant were completely cut off from 
the other men, that the Indians were then in the act of killing 
Martin, while others had little Martin’s and the old servant’s 
horses by the bridles. Seeing that Martin was killed and the 
impossibility of rescuing Mathew and the servant, all they could 
do was to make sure their own safety. 
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This most sad affair ended the buffalo hunt. From this point 
the party turned their faces homeward with sad hearts. In a few 
years Indian agents succeeded in securing Mathew and return- 
ing him to his home and rejoicing mother. The old servant per- 
formed one of the grandest feats I almost ever heard of. The 
Indians took him to their village, which was at the foot of the 
mountains and near to Red River. He said he meditated on the 
possibility of following the river back to his old home. For months 
the Indians guarded him closely. After some months they allowed 
him to go out with them hunting, but never let him get off to 
himself. Finally, they began to have more confidence in him 
and let him go by himself. They did not allow him to hunt 
with a gun, but he could use a bow and arrow freely; so he 
used them. The following spring, about one year after his cap- 
ture, he determined to make his escape. He took the river, fol- 
lowing its meanderings, and traveling only in the night. As 
daylight would appear, he left the river, and would hunt some 
dark secluded place and lie there during the day. He traveled 
in this way until his feet became so sore he could not walk. He 
then hunted a cottonwood log and worked it into the river and 
got aboard of that; he found a light willow pole and used that 
to move and guide his new-found craft. For at least four weeks 
he lived on berries mostly, a kind of mountain currant that grows 
on thorn shrub of West Texas and the upper Red River. He 
finally became so hungry that he would catch a crawfish and 
pull the tail from the body and eat that. But after he had gotten 
beyond the danger of being captured, he fared much better. He 
would get two dry sticks of wood and rub them until the fire 
came. He still had his bow and arrows and had learned to use 
them to great purpose. He would kill birds, rabbits, and squirrels. 
These he would broil on the fire he had drawn from the friction 
of the wood. Thus he held on to his log until he reached his old 
home. When he came to places where he used to sit on the bank 
of the river and fish, he left his boat, got out and shouted at the 
top of his voice, jumped up and down in the most amusing antics. 
He then proceeded on his way to the old farm, which lay right 
on the river. He came to it. As soon as he entered the farm, 
looking, he saw his old fellow-servants with whom he used to work, 
and there, too, he saw his children and grandchildren. It was 
too much. The old man could restrain his feelings no longer. He 
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began to shout again. The very heavens rang with his joyous 
acclamation. The negroes on the farm heard him and saw with 
amazement his fantastic capers. They did not recognize him; he 
was almost naked and he was the last soul they thought of seeing. 
When the wild mystery had vanished, they rushed to the old man, 
gathered him in their arms, bore him over ploughed ground with 
a joy akin to the better world. 

My mother’s maiden name was McKelvey—Nancy McKelvey. 
My mother died when I was too young to remember her. I have 
had her so fully described to me that I feel I can see her appear- 
ance, size, her beautifully well-rounded form, her large brown 
eyes, with face and eyes expressive of intelligence and modesty. 
I am so thankful that my ideal of my mother is so exalted. My 
mother was a Scotch-Irish woman. Her father settled at St. 
Ginave, Mo.’ I have not the date at command. 

My grandfather on the maternal side brought over to America 
all the Irish peculiarities. He had some means and settled a home. 
He had never ridden a horse and had never used one enough to 
understand their natures. He wanted a horse, but he thought, and 
correctly, too, that it ought to be a very safe and gentle horse. 
So he soon bought an old, slow and, of course, safe horse. He 
and my grandmother both were of a very social nature. He would 
often say, as America was to be his home for all time and as 
the American people were to be his associates all his future life, 
he was anxious to learn their methods of living as soon as pos- 
sible—that he wanted to become Americanized as soon as possible. 
This, no doubt, led the old gentleman and the old lady to visit 
their neighbors more than they would have done. My grand- 
mother rolled a great high box out to the front for my grand- 
father to get up on so as to get on the pony with safety. When 
grandfather went to get upon the pony to start, he would climb 
up on the high box and grandmother would plant herself right 
before the pony, with a hand on each side of the bridle. She said 
the horse might move and hurt the old gentleman. When ready 
to start, grandmother would take the road and walk before the 
pony. She said she was afraid the horse might take a powerful 
scare and throw the old man down. Grandmother would never 
ride the horse. 

Pretty soon after grandfather bought the pony, he and grand- 


1Evidently Sainte Genevieve. 
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mother visited one of their neighbors. On their arrival and after 
a generous reception and the usual salutation, the gentleman said, 
“Mr. McKelvey, I am right busy for the time; you unsaddle your 
horse and put him in the lot, and go over to the field and get a 
pumpkin for him.” 

“Why,” said grandfather, “I am not sure that I know anything 
about that kind of grain.” 

“Why,” says the gentleman, “it is not a grain at all. It is a 
large fruit that grows on a large running vine. The fruit is as 
large often as a half-bushel and right yellow when ripe.” Grand- 
father went on up to the lot, put the horse up, then went over 
into the field for the pumpkin. The first vine that he saw was 
a gourd vine, bearing large flat gourds, which in early days were 
grown extensively to hold lard and other liquids. Grandfather 
looked about awhile for the ripe one—the yellow, but, not seeing 
it, he said, “Well, there is a very large one; though not ripe, it 
must be most ripe. Snap (that was what he called the pony) 
will eat that one.” So he pulled the gourd and took it to his 
horse, and to his great surprise the horse would not eat the 
gourd. He would walk up to the gourd, smell of it, and walk 
away. “Well,” says grandfather, “that pumpkin is a little too 
green. That’s why Snap don’t eat it.” Returning to the house, 
he said to the gentleman, “Snap don’t like pumpkins; he would 
hardly look at it.” 

“Well,” said his friend, “we will go out to the lot after awhile 
and find a dinner for Snap that he will relish.” After a few 
social hours had passed, grandfather and his friend walked out 
to the lot. To the great surprise and amusement of the gentle- 
man, he found that grandfather had pulled one of his wife’s 
gourds and was filled with amazement because Snap did not eat it. 

But, with all his Irish eccentricities, he was a man of highest 
order of mind, a fire financier. He made money, built a fine 
American home and raised one of the most honorable businesses 
and religious families of the country. The family were Wesleyan 
Methodists. When they got settled down in America, they went 
right into the Methodist Church. My mother was born in a 
Methodist home of the old original type, where prayers were had 
night and morning, and through the day the air was filled with 
song and praise. 

My aunt, who was some years older than my mother, gave me 
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the history of my mother’s conversion. She said one night, after 
my grandfather had read the usual Scripture lesson and the 
family had all united their voices in singing that old, noted 
and fine hymn, 

A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify; 

A never dying Soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky; 


grandfather said to grandmother, “Sarah, you lead in prayer to- 
night.” They all knelt and my aunt said that her mother prayed 
a very fervent, feeling prayer. After they arose from prayer, she 
said, her father noticed that Nancy (my mother) was deeply 
affected. He took her by the hand and said, “Nancy, what is the 
matter with you?” 

She said, “I don’t know what ails me, but I want religion like 
Mama has.” 

Father said to her, “Just kneel down right here, and you pray 
for yourself and we wiii all prey for you, that God may give you 
religion just like your mother has.” My aunt said she never 
heard such a prayer as her father prayed. Nancy was powerfully 
converted. The family arose from that prayer happy, and they 
all shouted together. 


CHILDHOOD 


I was born at Jonesborough, Texas, on March 10, 1827. Jones- 
borough was afterwards called Pecan Point. The place is now 
included in Red River County. My father came to Texas and 
located at Jonesborough in 1818. My mother was my father’s 
second wife; when quite young, he married Matilda Tidwell. 
Immediately their marriage, they moved to Missouri. There the 
wife of this marriage died. In a short time after her death, he 
married my mother, January 20, 1818. The following spring he 
came to Texas. I have often thought the nicest thing my mother 
ever did was to get to Texas in good time to make a Texan of me. 
I have always been proud of the state in which I was born. My 
life began in a large country. In 1824, Texas was attached to 
Coahuila and Saltillo was the capital. 

No man can be narrow in any sense of the term born in the 
day that I was and in as broad a place as Coahuila and Texas. 
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It is but natural that I should love broad, big things. In 1826-27 
Victor Blanco was governor of Coahuila and Texas. I was born 
under Blanco’s administration. I was not born in a mansion. 
The home was, with all its surroundings, of an humble character. 
A neighbor of my father’s at the time of my birth described the 
place to me after I was a grown man. He said the house was a 
double-hewn log house, with a ten-foot entry between the rooms, 
and the back with an open gallery running full length of the 
rooms. The floor was of puncheons laid down on hewed timbers, 
or logs. The houses were covered with boards rived from the 
oak timber of the country. The fireplace was from 3 to 6 feet 
wide, and deep enough that large logs could be piled in when 
making log fires. The hearth was broad, made of well-prepared 
mortar that would stand fire, or of stone, when it could be ob- 
tained. The back and jams were made of the same kind of 
material. The cracks were first closed up with wood over which 
clapboards were nailed on the outside. The cracks were daubed 
with mortar. The doors and window-shutters were made of boards. 
The windows were protected with a kind of clarified raw-hide 
tinat admitted the light into the rooms much better than any 
one would imagine. The yard was large, with but little or no 
shrubbery or ornamentation, enclosed with an old-fashioned rail 
fence. This was the best character of homes in that early day. 
Most of the houses had dirt floors, and beds were often upon 
forks driven in the ground on boards placed upon poles. I have 
slept on such a bedstead myself in my frontier ministry back in 
the forties, 

Having given you some idea as to the place where I was born 
and the style of house I was born in, I will give you incidents of 
my childhood from my birth, March 10, 1827, to 1838 or 1839. 

My apparel was of coarse, common character. The pantaloons 
were generally made of buckskin and also the vest and coats (or 
rather hunting shirts, for they were more common than coats). 
As time advanced, the people began to make looms for weaving 
a coarse kind of cloth. The spinning wheel and cards came into 
use. The women made a common, coarse cotton and woolen cloth. 
This kind of cloth began to take the place of buckskin clothing. 
As to shoes, they were not to be had at all. A moccasin after the 
fashion of those worn by the Indians was common. I never wore 
a shoe until I was 9 or 10 years old. I had on a complete deer- 
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skin suit of clothes when I was brought from the frontier to 
J. W. P. McKenzie’s. The nearest place of supply both as to 
clothing and groceries was Calafabra (now Camden)* on White 
River, Arkansas. The living, therefore, was mostly on wild animals, 
beef, and some kind of hominy, and sometimes the hominy was 
not to be had because the corn was not in reach. 

The hominy was prepared by two processes. You put the whole 
corn in a vessel with wood ashes and boiled it until the husk 
would slip off on pressure between your thumb and finger. You 
then washed it in clear water until all the ashes grit were re- 
moved. Then the husk was rubbed off the grain. The grain was 
eaten whole, or was placed in a mortar and beat or pounded fine 
with wood pestle. This fried in lard or bear’s oil was very fine. 
I am not ashamed to acknowledge that I love it yet. 

I spoke of the mortar. You never saw one. I will describe it 
and tell you how they are made. You saw a block from three to 
four feet in length from an oak log of the soundest and firmest 
you can get. You turn the block upon end, and, with a hatchet 
or chopping ax, you chop down into the solid heart of the block 
as far as you can reach with these tools. You then build in the 
block a fire, and after a while you put the fire out and work out 
all the charcoal. If it is not large enough, you renew the fire, 
and keep up this process untii it is as large as wanted. The pestle 
is made from a round stick of wood about four inches in diameter ; 
one end is rounded off around the edges, and the other portion 
is worked down to the size that a man can grasp well in his hands. 

With this pestle, the man pounds down on the solid grain in 
the mortar until it becomes a coarse meal and hominy. This is 
sifted through a sifter, and the finer portion is baked into bread 
and the coarse as hominy. 

Now I will tell you about the sifter. We made all the sifters 
we used in the early days of Texas. A piece of wood four or six 
inches wide from a young pecan or hickory was shaved thin, and 
then bent like a sifter, and the ends secured together. Then a 
deer skin was limed, the hair taken off, and it was then taken, a 
smooth stick set up in slanting position, the hide laid upon it, 
and with dull knife the helf was all taken off, and, after being 
well washed, while wet, it was drawn tightly over the hoop and 
secured there. When dry, the raw-hide was as tight as a drum. 


1An error, Camden is on the Ouachita River. 
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Then, with a sharp instrument like an awl heated red hot, small 
holes were made all over it. These were the kinds of sifters used 
in my childhood. 

When the corn was in the soft state, we had gritters, and used 
gritted meal, which was a change and an improvement on meal 
from the mortar. After many years, there were still mills—a 
kind of hand-mill which was screwed to a post. This was another 
step onward and upward in the way of progress. Then followed 
the tug mills, run by two horses. They thought it a great inven- 
tion. People took their grain fifteen and twenty miles to these 
mills. After these, came two different kinds of mills. One mill 
was two long beams; this mill was run with a four-horse power. 
The other was an inclined wheel, or, as often called, a tread wheel 
mill. You could use almost any kind of animal on this wheel 
and make it serve the purpose. Tied securely, its weight started 
the mill as soon as the miller took the brake off. These mills were 
a great improvement and served great purposes in their day. 

Milk, butter, and cheese were abundant and one of the principal 
sources of a living. Stock was fat even in midwinter. Once or 
twice a year several persons would join in together to send to 
market for supplies. Each one would furnish a hand and pack 
horse, and a competent person to control the whole outfit and do 
the purchasing was put in charge. They thus formed a company. 
I well remember how the boys 10 to 15 years old delighted to 
make these trips. Then I remember how we smaller children 
would look forward with eager interest to the day that this little 
caravan would return. On their arrival, a place was selected and 
the day fixed for all who were interested to come together that 
division might be made and each family receive their portion as 
ordered. The whole would not, as to flour, amount to one barrel. 
This is the way it would go: Daniel Davis, 20 pounds of flour, 
10 pounds of coffee, 25 pounds of sugar, 20 yards of domestic, 
one bolt of calico, and so on down to the smallest little things 
amounting to only a few cents. Every child wanted a lump of sugar, 
and thought it the nicest and the best thing on the earth. Not 
one of them had ever seen a stick of candy or pound cake. Every 
home was now rich and every child happy. 

I have said the tables were made of boards. Stools and benches 
were used in the place of chairs. Some people had feather beds, 
others used mattresses of the most common character, and all the 
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under-beds were made of the better quality of prairie grass. Plates, 
knives and forks were scarce, and often were worn and broken. 
That you may understand how straitened the people were as to 
these things, I refer you to one case, and it will illustrate all 
the balance. 

In the fall of 1849, Bishop Paine held the Texas Conference. 
He made this long and trying trip on horseback. He held the East 
Texas Conference at Paris, in November. Brother J. W. Whipple, 
who at that time was on the Austin District, knowing that after 
the close of the East Texas Conference he would be coming from 
Paris to Tehuacana Hills, requested me to accompany the Bishop 
through to Tehuacana Hills. He would meet us at Judge Lynn’s, 
and from there he would conduct the Bishop to the seat of the 
Texas Conference. This planning worked out well. Brother Whipple 
met us at my father-in-law’s. I was the son-in-law of Judge Lynn. 
So, after a pleasant night, next morning the Bishop and Brother 
Whipple started on their journey. The first night they spent at 
the house of Brother Rodgers. Supper came on, and the Bishop 
was called to face a dish of bacon and peas. On casting his eyes 
about a little, he saw that his supply of the needful instruments 
for the management of peas was very limited, that he had nothing 
but a pegging awl. So, after taking in the condition of the thing, 
he determined to make the best of this trying experience possible, 
and he began to get after the peas with his pegging awl. A 
brother, seeing the hard struggle the Bishop was having, in as 
quiet a manner as possible gave him his half of knife—for the 
knife was broken in two in the middle. Though thus damaged, it 
beat a pegging awl as an instrument to handle peas with greatly. 
I have gone thus far after this noted example that you may see 
how scarce the people were of the most needed articles for the 
comforts of life in the early days of Texas. And this was as late 
as 1849. 

To the portion of Texas where I was born, every family came 
by private conveyance. They generally brought new wagons and 
good teams. These wagons soon began to break down. There being 
no shops, no mechanics, they were soon gone. Then the people 
had to substitute something that would supply the place of a 
wagon. The most common was the truck wagon or cart. The 
wheels were of solid wood about four inches thick. They were 
put on axles. These used a close body. The corn was hauled in 
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these. Then a frame with standards was used on these trucks. 
Rails or short poles were hauled on these and coarse things such 
as sheaf oats or other grain. But the most common vehicle was 
the slide, with runners on the ground. These were four to eight 
feet in length, with many forms of body. But the most unique 
of all, and perhaps the most useful in that day, was what was 
called the lizard slide. It was a solid piece of timber made from 
the fork of a tree. The front was cut down until a common clevis 
could be put on it. This slide being narrow and sharp-pointed, 
could be used when there was no solid piece of timber pinned on 
it which was hollowed out in the center. Logs of all sizes could 
be rolled up on this low sled and secured with a chain. House 
logs were always hauled on this sled. They would go to the place 
where each log was, get one at a time, and have it out to fair 
ground, and then put two or three on the sled and haul them 
to the place desired. 

In the early days, it was difficult to get a start of hogs. My 
father learned that there was a small village of Cherokee Indians 
not far from Lake Soda that had hogs, so they concluded that, 
though a trackless forest lay between Jonesborough and this vil- 
lage, they would try to get hogs through from there. My father 
and others selected one of their number to take charge of the 
whole affair, each man sending a hand. They made their way 
through a defense forest to the village, and succeeded in buying 
a few hogs. On trying to control them or to drive them, the 
gentleman in charge soon found that he could do nothing with 
them. The hogs were not used to the Americans. The more they 
tried to coax them and to move them by gentle treatment, the 
more restless they became; and the more they called, the farther 
they went from him. He first thought of giving up the business 
and going home without them. After talking with the Indians, 
he found that he could hire them to go with them and superintend 
getting them home. 

After a tedious and wearisome time, they arrived with the hogs. 
The day the division of the hogs came, my father got a long- 
nosed, fox-eared red sow with small black spots on her. She was 
slab-sided and sharp backed. With this sow, my father got also 
three shoats which were after the pattern of the sow. From these 
my father got a start of hogs which, by good treatment and wise 
selection, he greatly improved. At first father had considerable 
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trouble in the management of this sow and shoats. They seemed 
shy and timid. When called the usual way that we Americans 
called hogs, they would run off, seemed to take on a great scare. 
This gave father great trouble. However, just at this time, some 
of these friendly Indians were camped near our house. Father 
told one of them of his trouble. The Indian went with father 
out to where the sow went, as usual, and the shoats after her. 
The Indian said, “Stop, let me call them.” “Scogin, Scogin, 
Scogin,” thus he called at the top of his voice. To father’s com- 
plete surprise, here came the sow and shoats. The Indians tolled 
the hogs home for father, and father confined them until they 
were completely Americanized. 

The amusements for children and young people were of simple 
kind in the days of my childhood. There was “Thimble”; “Chick- 
a-macornico, I went to the well to wash my toe”; and “Mila, mila, 
mila bright, Can I get there by candlelight? Yes, if your legs 
are long and light.” Dancing parties were common everywhere, 
and were considered by the young and even the middle-aged per- 
sons as being occasions of the greatest pleasure. Quiltings were 
common. The ladies seemed to vie with each other as to who 
could piece up the nicest and most unique quilts. When pieced 
up, a day was set for the quilting. Invitations were sent out far 
and near. Large preparations were made for the very best dinner 
that could be prepared in that day. The ladies young and old 
quilted ; the children, in different rooms, engaged in their various 
kinds of play. The boys played ball, while the men engaged in 
wrestling, jumping, and foot races. Often by 2:30 or 3:00 o’clock 
p. m. the quilting was done. Then the best room was chosen, the 
fiddler seated, and the dancing began. This was continued until 
midnight, and sometimes until daylight next morning. 

There were shooting matches often. They shot for beef. These 
occasions drew a great many people together. My boyhood was 
spent in some kind of trapping. There were no children in the 
home of my age. I had no playfellows, and I naturally at an 
early day learned to interest myself and formed a habit of avoid- 
ing company. I built traps to catch birds of every variety. From 
these I began to build traps to catch rats in, squirrel, opossums, 
and coons. Traps for these were built after the fashion of what 
in that day were called wolf traps or pens. These were built 
of poles from four to six inches in diameter. The floor and top 
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were made of poles, and the body of the pen was made so low 
that when the trap was thrown the top crushed the wolf down 
so low that it could not get on its feet, so it had no power to 
raise the top. From the time | was old enough to handle a pole 
and line, I loved to fish. There is no other kind of recreation 
to this day that I enjoy like I do fishing. My patience never 
fails and my hope of a fine catch is always buoyant. If a good 
body of water was pointed out to me and I had been informed 
that there were good fish there, I could sit and fish until night- 
fall drove me home and then feel that, if I could have stayed a 
little longer, I would have caught a fine fish. I was trained to 
shoot a gun when not more than five or six years old. At eight 
years of age, I was as good a marksman as most grown men. I[ 
killed turkey before I was ten years old. Yes, before I was ten 
I killed them when I was so small that, in walking, having the 
head in my hand and the neck over my shoulder, the tail of the 
turkey would drag on the ground. I was taught to hunt by an 
Indian. There were a number of small bodies of Indians about 
Nacogdoches and other places in Eastern and Southern Texas. 
One of the most intelligent and influential chiefs among them 
was John Dunn Hunter. A man and his wife, one of Hunter’s 
subjects, or one of that little squad or band, formed a great attach- 
ment for my father. This Indian had no family but a wife. Their 
village was somewhere near Nacogdoches. He would start out, 
with his wife and their ponies, with camping fixtures, and hunt 
all the way from Nacogdoches to my father’s on Red River. He 
would camp near our house often a month at a time. From there 
he would hunt over the country for fifteen or twenty miles in all 
directions. I had a light Choctaw rifle. I would often spend the 
whole day in the woods with Storm Cloud (for that was his name). 

[ will now tell you something about his method of hunting. 
He taught me two methods of getting within gunshot of deer and 
all other kinds of game where they were out on the smooth prairie 
where there was no object to screen him from the view of the wild 
animal. The first was to walk uprightly, with steady, firm step, 
right towards the deer. The Indian would say don’t watch the 
head of the deer; keep your eye on the movement of the deer’s 
tail: that deer never raised its head up to look about until it 
gave its tail a little shake; and then, when looking about, it 
always gave its tail the same little shake. So, when the deer has 
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its head down grazing, and you see it give its tail a little shake, 
you stop and stand as fixed as a statue, with both arms placed 
close down by your side, so that no light can be seen between 
them and your body, and your legs also placed so close together 
that no light can be seen between them. “Then,” the Indian says, 
“deer look, see you, and say, ‘Danger here, must get away; but 
he so still, he may be—Indian may be—stump’; and deer moves 
his head first to one side and then to the other side, and deer 
peeps and peeps and peeps, and says, “That’s no man; that’s a 
stump; no danger here’; so deer give his tail a little shake, drop 
his head down and goes to eating grass again. Then the Indian 
shoots, kills the deer and takes it to the camp.” 

Now I will give you the second method to get in gunshot of 
game when out on open ground. He goes just as close to the deer 
as he dares without being discovered. He then finds a secluded 
hiding place. He then pulls out his gun stick or rod (an article 
all Indians love) and ties a red handkerchief to one end of it, 
and then waves it in the air until he gets the attention of the 
animal; and instead of running off, the animal becomes interested 
with the novelty of the handkerchief and comes up right close to 
it, so that meat is almost a certainty on this last method. 

I have already said that General Houston crossed Red River 
at Pecan Point, December 10, 1832 (Thrall’s History). My mother 
died the 20th of January following. Houston spent ten days 
immediately after December 10, 1832, at my father’s house at Pecan 
Point. In the early fifties, in the regular course of my appoint- 
ments as a Methodist pastor, | was assigned to Huntsville station. 
Huntsville was the home of General Houston. I was often at 
his hospitable home during a full pastoral term in the city. 
When General Houston found out I was a native-born Texan and 
that I was born at Pecan Point, or Jonesborough, as the place 
was then called, he said, “Why, are you a son of Daniel Davis?” 
I told him I was. He then said that, after crossing Red River, 
he met an old Negro man and asked him how far (it was) to 
a house where he could rest his horse a few days and find feed 
for him. The old Negro, pointing up the road, said, “Just on 
thar a mile or so you will find Mr. Dan Davis’ house; he always 
has plenty of feed.” Houston said he found it all just as the old 
colored man told him. It was at this time General Houston made 
the acquaintance of my mother. He said, “Your mother was full 
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of business; she could turn off more work in less time and leave 
things smoother and nicer than any woman I ever saw. She was 
a housekeeper and a homemaker. I never spent ten days more 
pleasantly than those I spent with your father and mother.” 

The loss of this mother was the first great calamity of my life. 
At her death my father was forced to put me in the care of a 
colored woman, gave me a subsistence. She became greatly at- 
tached to me and I grew up to love her more than all the world 


besides. 
(To be concluded.) 
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NORWEGIAN MIGRATION TO TEXAS: A HISTORIC 
RESUME WITH FOUR “AMERICA LETTERS” 


By Lypver L. Unstap 


Not many people of Norwegian birth have settled in Texas; 
and not many people of Norwegian extraction are living inside 
the borders of the Lone Star State at the present time. Only one 
settlement of any real importance and two or three others can 
be called to the attention of any with interest and curiosity for 
historic events—namely, one group at Brownsboro, another group 
located in and near Dallas,’ another in the neighborhood of Waco, 
and the largest and most important group in Bosque County, with 
Clifton as a center. 

But in the history of the Norwegian migration to America, these 
people of Norwegian birth and extraction in Texas have made a 
place for themselves out of all proportion to their number. The 
reason for this is the quality of the people who settled here. For 
quite obvious and well known reasons, almost all of the migrants 
from Norway to the United States of America before the year 
1905 went to the states of the great Northwest. 

For the sake of historical convenience it is usually said that 
the Norwegian migration to America commenced in the year 
1825,?—thus the important and historical centennial festival in 
Minneapolis, Minn., in 1925. Be that as it may, it was not before 
the 1840’s that Norwegians began to settle in the State of Texas. 
And these Texan settlements were not haphazard undertakings 
by some stray individual, but were the results of careful investi- 
gation and planning. 

The first known Norwegian family to settle in Texas was that 
of Johan Nordboe (himself, wife, and children) in the year 1838 
on a large tract of land in Dallas County.* But that was only a 

1This group was represented at the Olympic games in Los Angeles in 
the summer of 1932 by the 19-years-old “Babe” Didriksen of Dallas. 

2Historical research by Dr. John O, Evjen shows that a rather large 
number of the people settling in New York before 1700, and who came 
especially from Holland, were born in Norway. 

3See Rasmus B. Anderson, The First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 
p. 370, Madison (Wis.), 1906; and Martin Ulvestad, Normaendene 1 
Amerika, vol. I, p. 197, Minneapolis (Minn.), 1907. It is also said that 
1841 is the date of Nordboe’s Texan settlement. 
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one-family proposition. Not before 1853 did any more people of 
Norwegian birth settle in this county. 

It was in the year 1845 that the first real Norwegian settlement 
was founded in Texas—at Brownsboro (“Normandy,” as they called 
it at first), in Henderson County; and the names Reiersen and 
Werenskjold are outstanding names in this connection.* 

Johan Reinert Reiersen was a highly educated man and was 
the founder and editor of Christiansandsposten, which even at 
this date (1932) is one of the leading newspapers in southern 
Norway. He was born in 1810—the son of a deacon, and received 
his primary education from a private tutor. After having attended 
the University at Oslo for some time, he was unlucky enough to be 
caught at a “youthful indiscretion,” and dismissed from that insti- 
tution. Following this episode, he resided in Denmark and Ger- 
many for some time, where he supported himself for several years 
by translating German and French books. Not satisfied with this 
uncertain occupation, he returned to Christiansand, Norway, where 
he began publishing his paper.’ Through this paper he found an 
outlet for his feelings against the aristocratic official classes in 
Norway, and he fought valiantly in behalf of education for the 
masses, freedom of conscience, religious tolerance, and the devel- 
opment of public opinion. He also became “the most vigorous 
defender of emigration in Norway in the early forties, and firm 
believer in the desirability of organized colonization.”® 

His activities naturally made him many enemies among the 
haughty official classes, who privately and publicly discouraged the 
migration of people. But he had friends; and a group of these, 
led by Mr. Werenskjold, induced him to make a trip to America 
to investigate the socio-economic possibilities for Norwegian emi- 
gation into that new and rather unknown world. And for this 
purpose they assisted him with the sum of $300.” 

In 18%3 he sailed for the United States by way of Havre, 
France, and New Orleans, whence he proceeded to Illinois and 
Wisconsin. In these states a fair number of immigrants from 
Norway were settled. On the way north he made an investigation 


4Anderson, op. cit., p. 373, and Ulvestad, op. cit., pp. 197-200. 

5Anderson, op. cit., p. 373. 

éAnderson, op. cit., p. 373, and Theo. C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration 
To America, 1825-1860, p. 177, Northfield (Minn.), 1931. 

7Anderson, op. cit., p. 373; Ulvestad, op. cit., pp. 198-201; and Blegen, 
op. cit., p. 177. 
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of both Missouri and Ohio; and by the early part of 1844 he had 
satisfied his curiosity with respect to the states in the Northwest. 
At that point he was thinking seriously of California as a suitable 
region for colonization, but came to the conclusion that the trans- 
portation difficulties were too great.® 

“Meanwhile the Texan consul in New Orleans had suggested 
Texas and made an attractive offer of land for Norwegian coloni- 
zation purpose there, and Reiersen therefore concluded to inves- 
tigate the northern area of Sam Houston’s domain.’® Thus, in 
March, 1844, he arrived by stage in San Augustine, Texas, and 
from there proceeded to Austin. He liked Texas very much, and 
at once began to formulate “a plan for a colony and was con- 
vinced that for thousands of Norwegians then ‘gathering crumbs 
from the table of the aristocracy’ relief was in sight.”2° At Austin 
he met President Houston, “who told him that he was much inter- 
ested in the possibility of a Texas-Norwegian colony and that the 
Texan government would extend every aid.”"* From Austin 
Reiersen went to Houston, then to Galveston, and finally to New 
Orleans. There he took a steamer to Cincinnati, Ohio, and thence 
to New York to catch a ship for Norway.” In a long letter from 
Cincinnati, dated March 19, 1844, he reveals that his “mind was 
made up as to the wisest choice of a colonization site, but in bal- 
ancing advantages and disadvantages he seemed most interested 
in Texas.”’?® 

While traveling about in the United States he was continually 
writing down his experiences and observations. He commented 
on the socio-economic, political (with historical resumes), and 
religious problems in this country, which he considered might be 
of help and interest for prospective immigrants from Norway. 
His observations were published in book form in Norway in the 
latter part of 1844, and obtained wide circulation. This book 
contains a special chapter on Texas. And very liberally did he 


8Anderson, op. cit., p. 373, and Blegen, op. cit., p. 178. 

*Blegen, op. cit., p. 178. 

10Blegen, op. cit., p. 178. 

11Blegen, op. cit., p. 181. 

12Anderson, op. cit., p. 373, and Blegen, op, cit., p. 181. 

18Blegen, op. cit., pp. 181-182. 

14The Norwegian title of the book is, “Veiviser for Norske Emigranter 
til De forenede nordamerikanske Stater og Texas.” It was translated by 
Dr. Theo. C. Blegen, and published by the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
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proclaim his views on America and Texas, especially in his own 
organ Christiansandsposten.* 

In January, 1845, he published a formal announcement in his 
paper stating that he intended to lead a party of emigrants to 
America the following summer via Havre and New Orleans, and 
those interested were invited to join the group.’® 

In the spring of 1845 a small group—including his father, his 
brother and sister, Hans Grégaard, a man of good family and 
education who was intended to be their future teacher and preacher, 
and some others—emigrated to the New World as an “advance 
guard.”*7 They delayed their final decision regarding their desti- 
nation until they reached New Orleans; for the emigrants wanted 
assurance that Texas would become a state of the Union. Upon 
their arrival in New Orleans they were informed of the Congres- 
sional resolution of March 1, 1845, providing for the annexation 
of Texas. This news was a final influence which caused them to 
settle in Texas.** 

In New Orleans, Ole Reiersen, the father, bought a land patent 
for 1,476 acres in Texas, with the privilege of selecting any piece 
of unclaimed land that he might choose. The group, about ten 
in number,’® set out on a laborious and tiresome journey by way 
of Natchitoches and Nacogdoches to San Augustine; and in the 
fall of 1845 they took land and settled in northeastern Texas near 
the present Brownshboro, then christened “Normandy.”?° Thus, 
the first real settlement of Norwegians in Texas came into ex- 
istence. 

Reiersen expected the arrival in the autumn of a larger group 
from Norway, including the rest of his own family. For that 
reason he returned to New Orleans as soon as a definite set- 
tlement had been made. One group was forced to remain in 
Norway till the following year; and most of those who came 
to New Orleans concluded to try their luck in the Missouri 


15Blegen, op. cit., p. 182. 

16Blegen, op, cit., p. 182. 

17Anderson, op. cit., p. 374, and Blegen, op. cit., p. 182. 

18Blegen, op. cit., p. 182. 

19Anderson, op. cit., p. 374, says Grégaard and others had ideas of their 
own and chose another route—by way of Marshall. 

20Ulvestad, op. cit., pp. 199-201; Blegen, op. cit., pp. 182-183; and Ander- 
son, op. cit., p. 374. 
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country. The Texas colony thus received only a few additional 
emigrants that year.*? 

The energy and enthusiasm of Reiersen were shown in another 
way. Before he left Norway in 1845 he had established a small 
monthly magazine “to serve as a medium for his own and other re- 
ports from America and for discussion of social and economic condi- 


9999 


tions among Norwegian farmers and laborers. Quite appropri- 
ately it was called “Norge og Amerika” (Norway and America). 
The first issue appeared in July, 1845. Though Reiersen was in 
America part of the time, he served as editor the first year. He 
believed that it was absolutely necessary for a portion of the 
surplus laborers in Norway to emigrate to America, which, in 
his opinion, “was the home of liberty and the defender of human 
rights.” 
the workers in Norway would increase if the supply of laborers 
could be decreased through emigration to America. In his 
“Sketches from Western America” and other “America letters,” 
Reiersen contrasted conditions in Norway with those in America, 
giving a favorable margin to the new land.** 

In 1846 a large group of immigrants from Norway arrived in 
New Orleans. Some of these ascended the Mississippi, but about 
fifty of them, including some Danes, made their way to Texas.** 
Unfortunately, the death of Grégaard, whose leadership in the 
colony had been of importance in winning emigrant friends and 
associates in Norway, caused the “emigration fever” for Texas to 
cool perceptibly; and the year 1847 witnessed but few additions 
to the colony. Among these were the cultured and conspicuous 
Mr. and Mrs. Werenskjold (who were married in Texas). The 
wife was a pioneer school teacher in Norway from 1834 to 1839; 
and she was instrumental in publishing the second volume of 
Reiersen’s magazine )1846-1847). The letters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Werenskjold, in addition to Reiersen’s, gave Texas a prominence 
in Norway entirely out of proportion to the really small number 
of immigrants to the Republic of Texas.” 

Sickness broke out in their colony at Brownsboro and some of 


With the Classical Economist he believed wage rates for 
f—] 


21Anderson, op. cit., p. 378, and Blegen, op. cit., p. 183. 
22Blegen, op. cit., p. 183. 

23Blegen, op. cit., pp. 183-184. 

24Among these were some Danes, says Anderson, op. cit., p. 378. 
25Blegen, op. cit. 
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the settlers died. As a result of this and other hardships, Mr. 
Reiersen, with his family, moved onward and founded a second 
colony in Van Zandt and Kaufman counties, a little southwest 
of the present city of Dallas, at Four-Mile Prairie, and established 
as their nucleus the village of Prairieville.2® Some of the Browns- 
boro people became discouraged with the conditions they found 
in Texas and moved to the Norwegian settlements in the states 
of the Northwest.** But the Werenskjolds joined the Reiersens 
at Prairieville. In 1850 fourteen additional families arrived from 
Norway.”* 

However, neither one of these two settlements can be compared 
in ultimate importance with the colony in Bosque County, north- 
west of Waco, in the vicinity of Clifton. In later years men and 
women from this colony” 


founded daughter settlements close by 
Waco and at Cranfill’s Gap. This colony was founded in 1853 
by the farmer Ole Canuteson (Knudsen) from the Fox River 
colony in Illinois.*° He had visited Texas three years earlier 
and had found the conditions quite favorable. This region became 
the home of the largest colony of Norwegians in Texas. In the 
winter of 1854 the first Norwegian Lutheran Church in Texas 
was built here with the Rev. Emil Frederiksen as the first pastor,** 
and in later years an academy and junior college were founded 
among these people in Clifton. The tiny town, Norse, a few miles 
west of Clifton, was for many years the important Norwegian 
center in Texas. In the cemetery, close by the church*? at Norse, 
the reputed “father of Norwegian immigration”—the interesting 
and entertaining Cleng Peerson—was buried in 1865. At present 
a fine monument marks the spot.** When in 1929 I visited Clifton, 

26Anderson, op. cit., pp. 378 and 382; Blegen, op. cit., 184; and Ulvestad, 
op. cit., pp. 200-201. 

27Anderson, op. cit., p. 382. 

28Blegen, op. cit., p. 184. 

29So far as the writer knows and has been told. 

30Blegen, op. cit., p. 184, and Anderson, op. cit., p. 382. 

31Anderson, op. cit., p. 382. 


32This church at Norse, so far as the writer knows, was the main house 
of worship among Norwegians in Texas for several decades; and Rev. 
Rystad was the pastor there from around 1870 down to the 1920’s,—the 
one who founded the Texan branch of the Norwegian Lutheran church in 
America. He died in Dallas about two years ago. 


330n account of Peerson’s services to our country and to Texas in par- 
ticular, the government gave him a large tract of land near Norse, Texas, 
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Norse, etc., I found the lay of the land, the woods on the hills, 
the farms on the hillsides and in the valleys very similar to rural 
scenes in the eastern part of Norway. The barns, the crows sailing 
above the ever-green forests, the fences, the paths in the forests, 
the flocks of cattle under the leadership of the bell-cows, the 
trampings and snuffs of the horses among the trees and along the 
fences—nay, everything reminded me most vividly of pleasant 
and happy days on a farm in East Norway.** 

In 1849 Cleng Peerson made an “investigation journey” to 
Texas, which he had visited once before. While in Texas, he 
visited Johan Norboe, who had settled a decade earlier in Dallas 
County, a few miles south of Dallas. Peerson became enthusi- 
astic about Texas and even stated that “better land and a more 
favorable climate gave distinct advantages to Texas over these 
northern regions.” But, quite interestingly, he did not find occa- 
sion to mention the institution of slavery, which Norwegians 
abhorred.** In 1850 we find Peerson back in the Fox River colony 
in Illinois, where he was enthusiastically preaching about the 
glories of Texas, preaching well enough to induce a small group 
of his countrymen to accompany him thither. They journeyed 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, then turned west, and fol- 
lowed the Red River to Shreveport, whence they traveled by ox 
carts to Dallas County. Here they lived until 1854, when most of 
them moved to Bosque County.” 

In a letter dated August 20, 1850, Peerson stated that he had 
visited the Norwegians settled in eastern Texas (Brownsboro), 
“and although he does not approve of their choice of land he 
concedes that they had raised good crops. He had the true fron- 
tiersman’s fondness for ample elbow room. ‘But I cannot approve 
of the method of settlement practiced by the Norwegians in 
establishing themselves so closely together instead of spreading 
out more so as to have greater freedom in their sphere of action’,”*’ 
he writes. 


free of any charges. This land he gave to those who took care of him in 
his declining old days. 

34See the author’s article, “Hos nordmaend i Tewas,” in Nordmands- 
Forbundets Tidsskrift, August, 1930, pp. 254-256. 

35Blegen, op. cit., pp. 185-186, and Ulvestad, op. cit., p. 203. 

36Ulvestad, op. cit., p. 203. 

87Blegen, op. cit., p. 185. 
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As a curiosity, at least, we may repeat what a Norwegian physi- 
cian in 1870 wrote about his countrymen in Bosque County. It 
was written to Marcus Thrane, Norway’s first labor leader, who, 
after severai years of imprisonment, emigrated to America in 1863 
and settled in Chicago as editor of a liberal paper. The Texan- 
Norwegian wrote: 


“Clifton, Bosque County, Texas, May 12, 1870. 

Mr. M. Thrane: 

. . « Dagslyset (“Day-Light’—the name of the paper) is a 
gallant little paper and ought to be supported by all liberal 
men, who possess sufficient courage to think for themselves. 
It contains sound spiritual food for the thinking reader and 
ought to have several thousand subscribers among the Scan- 
dinavians in America. In this district are many of our coun- 
trymen, who do not think very much of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and who are not longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

. Cordially yours, G. Torgerson, M. D.’%* 


I have been told that the first Lutheran ministers among these 
Nordic immigrants in Texas had to work years and years before 
any appreciable number of them became sufficiently interested in 
the pastoral advice and recommendations and promises to found 
congregations and build churches. 

We are here interested in four “America letters” written by 
some of these immigrants in the 1850’s. I have copied and trans- 
lated them from Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad, Norway’s first labor 
paper, founded and edited by Marcus Thrane in the years 1848- 
1857. A file of same is in the University Library at Oslo, Norway. 


Letter No. 1 
Four-Mile-Prairie [Texas], July 20, 1852. 
Most highly honored friend, Mr. T. A. Gjestvang! 


My dear friend, be not impatient with me, because I have de- 
layed writing you for so long; but I presume that my father 
has informed you that I wished to take a look at the country 
somewhat closely, before I wrote you. In this way I supposed 
that it might become more interesting for you to receive my 
humble literary endeavor,—which I do hope that you will excuse 


38See Dagslyset, July 31, 1870, vol. II, no. 7, pp. 6-7. A practically com- 
plete file of this paper is found in the University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison, Wis., and it is undoubtedly the only one to be found in the U.S. A. 
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in many of the details, since you know quite well that I am not 
much good either as a stylist or as a pen-man. But what I write 
is meant sincerely and is a product of my own experience. 

I shall not try at this time to give you any detailed information 
with respect to any particular condition in America, because I 
am, as yet, altogether too little acquainted with them. The soil 
in this part of the country is indeed of varying qualities; for, 
here in Texas some of the land is so rich that I do not think any 
better can be found on this earth, but it is useless to look for 
that kind of land here at Four-Mile; however, in spite of all: 
the soil here is not so poor that it prevents a man from making 
some reasonable headway; but I can tell you this much that I 
shall sever my relation with this land here as soon as I may 
obtain land at some other place, which perhaps may yield me ten 
times as much as this in a year. Mr. Reiersen has, so far as I 
am able to judge, a part of the very best land near Four-Mile, 
but even that is far from so good in quality as what I have seen 
in other districts. This, Mr. Reiersen, himself, realizes quite well, 
but when he settled down here he had not been very long in this 
country. 

As soon as I arrived here and had had a talk with Mr. Reiersen, 
he told me at once that in case any one wished to buy land, great 
care ought to be exercised in the selection of same; and he added 
that if a person had not been any farther in through Texas than 
to Four-Mile, then that person had not seen what may be called 
rich land. After having stayed here for some time some other 
Norwegians and I decided to join Mr. J. R. Reiersen in an attempt 
to search for a better quality of farm land. Reiersen led us from 
here in a northwesterly direction and we did not have to travel 
very far beyond Cedar Creek (‘Cederkrik’) before we realized 
that the lend was much better and much more fertile. But I must 
not forget to mention to you that on our journey we passed 
through Dallas County, where old Nordboe lives. There the land 
was extraordinarily good and beautiful but lacking in trees and 
woods. I extended greetings to Nordboe from you, and he said 
that he could remember you as a small boy from the time when 
he was acquainted with your father; he also said that it 
would have pleased him very much to have had a chance for a 
personal visit and talk with you. . . . About 120 English miles 
from here, on a branch of Trinity River, which is called West 
Fork (‘Westfork’), at the place where it conflues with Walnut 
Creek (‘Walnédkrik’), the land is located at 33 degrees north 
longitude and 79 degrees west latitude. Here all of us agreed that 
we had found the most beautiful and the most fertile land, that 
any one of us had ever seen; the water was crystal-clear and 
there existed a fair amount of useful forest (‘god Skov’). But this 
land is completely deserted (‘6de’) and altogether unsettled. We 
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gazed over thousands of acres of wild rye, and timothy and ‘Je’- 
grass (‘Jegres’), which grew so luxuriantly that it would be 
beyond the possible to get it to grow like that in Norway, even 
though one manured the best of the land to be found there most 
extravagantly. The soil was of a black, spongy earth mixed with 
a large amount of limestone, and I can assure you that the surface- 
soil was about three yards (‘3 Alen’) deep. Such a soil will un- 
doubtedly bring forth all possible kinds of plant lives (‘alle mulige 
Slags Vexter’). 

If you ever come to Texas, I shail consider it a dear honor to 
accompany you on an inspection journey around in this country. 
Here would be a good market for whatever wares one could have 
to sell: for, on the one side of this area of land Fort Worth is 
located with 200 cavalrymen and on the other side Fort Ballknap 
is situated with 500 men. These forts are for the purpose of 
quieting the Indians (‘holde Tugt paa Indianerne’). West Fork 
of Trinity River is passing right through this tract of land, and 
on this river there will, no doubt, not before so very long be 
plying steamboats (‘Stimboad’); and this very summer a steam- 
boat has ascended Trinity River clear up to a place which is 
located twenty miles from here and is called Porlosbluff. 

At Fort Worth we stopped over for a day and a night, and in 
the meantime Reiersen and I took a little hike for the purpose 
of seeing and to talk with the Indians. These people were rather 
unusually odd creatures to look at (‘ganske konstige at betragte’) 
being that I have never before seen any one of them, and we 
sat a long time within their tents conversing with them, which 
was made possible because one of them could use the English 
language quite well. They were greatly distressed on account of 
the miserable treatment received and because of having to be driven 
hither and thither, and they believed that by and by they would 
have to die from sheer starvation. 

In Texas is also living an old Norseman with the name of 
Kleng Pedersen (the same as ‘Cleng Peerson’); I presume that 
you have heard about him already. He was the first Norseman 
that came over to America with the purpose of founding a settle- 
ment, and he has been in this country for thirty-one years. . . . 
On the 4th of July I had the pleasure of accompanying Reiersen 
to the other side of Cedar Creek (‘Cederkrik’), where we vis- 
ited with an American named Captain Balhard; here the anniver- 
sary of the American Constitution was celebrated and we found 
it very pleasant to be there. No disturbances of any kind took 
place. The Americans do not consume strong liquors (‘sterke 
Drikke’) at festive occasions of this kind. . . . This must be 
sufficient this time, and please accept my most cordial thanks for 
the kindness and good-will, which you have continually shown 
me, and may you live pleasantly and happily, my dear friend! 
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Accept for yourself and your family the most genuine regards 


and greetings from your devoted 
J. Grimseth. 


For this letter see Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad, no. 50, Dee 11, 
1852, pp. 3-4. 
Letter No. 2 
Four-Mile Prairies, Van Zandt County, July 21, 1852. 
Most highly honored friend, T. A. Gjestvang! 


“. ,. . I shall take the liberty to tell you something regarding 
the purpose of that journey which we undertook this summer in 
a westwardly direction from here. The soil here at Four-Mile is so 
poor in quality that I have never before believed there could exist 
any land of this kind in America, and I can assure you that the 
quality of the soil is far from being as you have been informed ; 
in addition we have no other kind of water than what we can 
find in quiet (stagnant) pools in the brook, where pigs are 
wallowing and bathing,—even this has to be brought home from 
quite a distant location, and that is a very unfortunate handicap 
in a country with such a hot climate. We, therefore, had in mind 
to look about the country in order to see if we could not possibly 
find a tract of land, which could be of good quality as well as 
provide possible settlers with a sufficiency of good water and a 
useful forest; and, in case our expectations could obtain, we were 
to found a new Norwegian settlement; and I know, furthermore, 
that many people are intending to emigrate to this part of the 
world (‘emigrere herover’). 

At West-Fork of the Trinity River system we found the most 
excellent kind of land; but, just the same, we have decided to 
undertake another journey in the fall (i. e., the coming fall) in 
order to gain further acquaintance with the country (‘se os om 
videre’). One ought not be in too much of a hurry buying land, 
for one may easily have to regret it ever afterwards. 

When we had passed by Fort Worth, where a force of 200 cav- 
alrymen are stationed, we saw many Indians. These people are 
copper-brown, very small, have rather slender limbs, and walk 
around with a down-cast countenance (‘nedslagne’). Their apparel 
consisted of a pair of deer-skin trousers, which reached from the 
ankles (‘Vristen’) up on the thigh (‘op paa Laaret’); most of 
them were almost completely bare-foot, but each one of them had 
a cloth-garment (“Téies-Kufte’) which almost covered both the 
back and the front; but their thighs and their heads were 
uncovered (‘ndgne’). They had coal-black and straight hair, 
which they combed from the middle of the top of the heads down 
to both sides, and cut the hair on the level with the shoulders; 
but, on the back, each one of them had a braid reaching far down 
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the spine. I am told that they are not the least dangerous, if one 
does not offend them in some way or other; but they are very 
much inclined to steal. 

On the way back we visited old Nordboe and stayed with him 
a whole day. He is hale and hearty, lives in a well-to-do fashion 
(‘lever godt’), and owns a large farm. That he is somewhat feeble 
from old age (‘alderdomssvag’) is not surprizing, because he is 
in his eighty-fourth year now. He asked me to extend to you 
many cordial greetings. . . . I should have written you much 
more but I am, as yet, rather unwell after the effects of the fever; 
you must, therefore, pardon me; but later on I shall send you 
some more detailed information regarding the life and the con- 
ditions with which I have become and shall become acquainted ; 
but this much I[ can tell you that I do not regret that I migrated 
thither, because I realize quite well that the possibilities for the 
future are far better here than in Norway,—if I could but succeed 
in procuring a good piece of land in a vicinity where I could settle 
down (‘komme i Stilstand’) among pleasant and homey neighbors. 

Please, accept the cordial greetings from your devoted friend 

J. Brunstad. 


See Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad, no. 51, Dec. 18, 1852, p. 2, 
cols. 2-3. 


Letter No. 3 


i 
Four-Mile, the 5th of July, 1852. 
Mr. T. A. Gjestvang! 

“T have had the pleasure to receive the letter, which you were 
kind enough to send me—included in one to Grimseth, and I 
forthwith sent both letters to old Nordboe with Cleng Pedersen 
(i. e., Cleng Peerson). But the six letters mentioned have not 
arrived as yet. From your letter I understand that a large group 
(‘et stort Selskab’) of people intend to emigrate this year. One 
thing I wish that all of them could realize, namely this: that the 
one who neither knows how nor wants to work, and who does not 
possess a sufficient amount of money (‘tilstrekkelig Penge’), that 
person will not have much of a success in America; for, since the 
workers’ wages are so high, one can easily surmise that it does 
not pay to hire people to do anything and everything. This I 
cannot emphasize too much; for those coming hither with other 
expectations must necessarily become disappointed. As a good 
example of this we have a person among us, who is every day 
pouring forth scolding utterances about America but who also 
has not, since he came to America, earned sufficient to pay for 
his food a single day (‘fortjene Kosten een Dag’). This person is 
obviously an exception to the rule (‘en Undtagelse’) ; however, 
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there are altogether too many persons who, as yet, have not learned 
the American saying: ‘Time is money. . . . Bijerke left us 
presently and journeyed to Rusk, but he has left that place also 
with his wife and mother-in-law. I presume that most of your 
acquaintances are writing to you, and they, themselves, can, no 
doubt, relate to you much better than I can do it regarding their 
life in general (‘hvorledes de have det’). 

The 4th of August. On the day after I had begun writing this 
letter I received that package with the six letters, several of which 
being addressed to me. . . . This summer we have a good plenty 
of all kinds of farm-products (‘Avl af alle Slags’), so that the 
recently arrived immigrants will thus fiind the prices on food 
products considerably lower than what has been the case during 
the last two years. I don’t know anything of interest to convey 
to you, now, because in my former letter I told you about the 
general conditions in this country. 

Well, yes, I almost forgot it; I must tell you a little about 
‘camp-meetings’—the most unusually odd (‘besynderligste’) form 
of Christian worship that any one can imagine. At some place 
or other in the forest they build a shed (‘et Skur’), that is to 
say a roof which rests on posts, but has neither walls nor floor; 
there are a few logs on which to skit, as well as a raised platform 
that serves as the pulpit (‘Preedikestol’). There were five preachers 
present, and at times there are even more of them, who continue 
preaching day and night for a whole week. The people in the 
vicinity congregate around the camp, where they remain: some 
in their wagons and tents and others in small log-houses, which 
they have constructed therefor their own comfort,—all of them 
bringing along sufficient food-products and household utensils for 
the length of time they intend to siay there. We arrived at the 
camp at noon and we left the place at midnight. We were at once 
invited for linner by two American families, after which we 
entered the church (‘Kirken’), where, however, nothing extraor- 
dinary took place this time. But, later on in the afternoon the 
women-folk (‘Fruentimmerne’) wandered out throuhg the forest 
for the purpose of so-called secret prayers; the men-folk did the 
same, but at another place in the forest. They alternately sang 
psalms and poured forth long prayers (‘holde lange Bonner’), 
which the various ones present said forth interchangeably, and 
while doing that they became so inspired (‘begeistrede’) that the 
one after the other began to cry out as loudly as they were able, 
clapping their hands, and crying: ‘glory! glory!’ while they 
pounded on those being nearest, threw themselves on their knees 
or on their backs, laughing and crying,—in short, conducting 
themselves like perfectly insane people (‘geberde sig som vanvittige 
Mennesker’). At the evening service the same comical behaviour 
(‘samme Kommers’) took place again, and the preachers exerted 
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themselves to their utmost capacities to bring the people into the 
highest ecstacy ‘(hdieste Affekt’). At these ‘Camp-meetings’ people 
are baptized, married, and tendered the Lord’s Supper. The feel- 
ings which this comic procedure aroused were nothing less than 
devotional (‘andegtige’). . . . Please, accept the most friendly 
and cordial greetings from Vilhelm, Otto, and myself 

Elise Werenskjold.” 


Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad, Jan. 1, 1853, p. 3, cols. 2-3. 


LeTTER No. 4 


Four-Mile-Prairie, Kaufman County in Texas. 
the 27th. of July, 1852. 
8. T. 
Mr. T. A. Gjestvang! 

When one has postponed writing for weeks, and month after 
month, until the delay amounts to a number of years, then one 
becomes almost afraid even to try to amend the neglect, since one 
hardly knows where to begin. That is the case with me at present 
(“for oieblikket”) ; and when I, then, after a long delay, take 
hold of the pen for the purpose of mending an over-looked duty, 
I beg you before-hand (“i Forveien”) not in any sense to expect 
a comprehensive and concise whole, but only a little fraction of 
what I had in mind to tell you. 

To begin with I shall merely in all terseness inform you regard- 
ing myself, that I live as contentedly as can be expected of the 
father of a family who has been bereft of his dear and faithful 
life-partner (“Livsledsagerinde”). I have learned to love the 
country, to which I emigrated, more and nobler than my old 
fatherland, which I can never think of with any heartfelt longings 
(“kjer lengsel”) ; and from my point of view I consider the old 
monarchical, aristocratic, and hierarchic institutions as some con- 
tempt-worthy playthings (“foragteligt Legetdi”), and of which 
the human intelligence ought to find itself greatly ashamed 
(“burde skamme sig”). I feel free and independent among a free 
people, who are not chained down by old class-and caste-systems 
(“Stands-og Kasteforholde”), and I am very proud of belong- 
ing to a mighty nation, whose institutions will and must neces- 
sarily in time succeed in dominating the entire civilized world, 
because they are founded on principles, which sound intelligence 
(“Fornuften ene og alene”) must recognize as the only ones 
that are right and correct, indeed. . . . So much regarding 
myself. 

Last summer, when a learned that a group of immigrants was 
expected from Norway’s most favored districts (“begunstigede 
Egne”), my first thought was to find out whether or not I could 
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possibly be of any service to them in the selection of their place 
of settlement for the future. Already a long time before that I 
had discovered the short-comings of this district, in which I live,— 
phenomena which a person can learn only by practical experience. 
The land hereabout I have found, on the whole, to be too poor in 
soil-quality. The water is of a very inferior quality. The land 
hereabout has this main defect that the surface soil (“Jordlaget’’), 
which contains a good amount of clay, is too little mixed with 
sand, so that, as soon as the spring-rains have terminated, the 
soil at once is baked hard by the summer-heat (“Sommervarmen”), 
and, if rains are not occurring frequently, the soil will bring forth 
a quite mediocre crop (“en maadelig Avling”). I have seen good 
examples of this during especially the two last years, when very 
small crops obtained and, consequently, the grain at high prices. 
Most of the crop consists of wheat, which, on account of that it 
becomes ripe rather early—in the latter part of May and the 

rst part of June—will be rather certain—however, if one’s fields 
are not located in the bottomland prairies (“Bundlandsprerierne” ) 
but on land at higher levels (“paa Héilandetd”), then one cannot 
realize more than half an ordinary crop (“halv Afgréde”)—from 
ten to twelve bushels per acre. In the western part of this county, 
which borders on East-Fork of the Trinity River basin (“Ost- 
Fork af Trinity”), the soil is of a very different nature. All of 
the surface-soil, to a considerable depth, is as black as pitch tar, 
with a bluish cutable (“Skjer”), but minus the least trace of 
sand. It is very difficult to break—a task which necessitates from 
four to five pairs of oxen; but the soil is rich and fertile and seems 
to be inexhaustible (“aldrig at kunne udarmes”). The same 
kind of soil is to be found in the neighboring counties of Dallas, 
Navarra, Elles, and Kollin, all of which are watered by the 
branches of the Trinity River—namely, East-Fork, Elm-Fork, 
and West-Fork. These counties are resting on a layer of white 
rock, which can be easily cut (“aldeles blédt at skjere”); all 
rivers and streams are flowing (“flyde”) through this layer of 
stone. The general characteristic (“Hovedtrekket”’) of this part 
of the country is that of large and wide prairies with a scanty 
supply of timber along the water courses. 

My principle objections against this entire rich expanse of land, 
where every inch is fertile, are the lack of timber and the con- 
glutinate character of the soil (“Jordens Klebrighed”) after a 
rain,—when the soil is practically the same as melted pitch tar 
(“smelted Beeg”’) and cannot be removed from the soles of our 
shoes (“Fodsaalerne”) except with the help of a knife. To be 
sure, this adhesive quality of the soil disappears after about two 
days of sunshine, after which the plowed fields become loose and 
tender (“lés og mér”) and contains a considerable amount of 
electricity when a person walks on them—very much like a sponge ; 
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however, no kind of work can be performed in the rainy season, 
on account of the impossibility of plowing at that time. The 
water is clear and clean, but very few of the water courses 
(“Vasdragene”) have sufficient capacity (“er istand til”) for 
milling purposes during the entire year. For these reasons I did 
not believe that this district could be recommended as suitable 
for a Norwegiaa settlement; I, therefore, turned my attention 
(“vendte Blikket”’) to that tract of land, which is located near 
West-Fork, between the southern and the northern Cross-timbers 
(“Krosstimbers”). For this purpose (“desaarsag”) I decided to 
make a journey, in the month of November last year, up through 
this territory; and I shall briefly inform you regarding the gen- 
eral result of same. 

As soon as one arrives at Cross-timbers (i. e., to the actual 
timber-belt), the black and adhesive soil disappears altogether, 
and a loose, red, and sandy soil, with post-oak woods takes its 
place (“Posteg-Skov begynder”). This land does not have the 
appearance of being very fertile, but does, however, bring forth 
a good quality of grain and cotton; though I do not believe that 
even this quality of the soil will be of any long duration (“vare 
lenge”). The prairies on the other side of this forest commence 
with a dark-brown soil, which is sandy and somewhat porous 
(“pords”), and a large amount of it is of an especially rich 
quality. Ten miles from this forest (“Tverskov”) we find Fort 
Worth located—at the junction of Clear-Fork and West-Fork— 
on a very beautiful and elevated plain, which, in turn, is sur- 
rounded by rich prairie land. This fort has existed for three 
years, and formed (“dannede”) the border-line against the In- 
dians, who are not allowed to come on the inside. During this 
time between thirty and forty families have settled at a distance 
of from five to six miles around the fort, but beyond that dis- 
tance no settlements have been founded (“ophérte Setlementerne”). 
Accompanied by a Captain Cartelet (“Kartelet”), who had lo- 
cated a good deal of land in this district, I journeyed for about 
twenty miles up along the river West-Fork, which is considered 
as navigable for steamboats clear up to the Fort. Here the land 
began to have (“antog’’) an entirely different character; cliffs and 
valleys commence to form the general outline; West-Fork, the 
main river, and all the branch-rivers are passing through valleys 
which are from one to two miles in width and are limited 
(“begrendses”) on both sides by high and rough cliffs, of which 
some few are reaching the height of from five to six hundred feet 
precipitously above the river,—from which they, in turn, form 
the ground-line for the high flat-land, that continues over to the 
upper Cross-timber (“6vre Krosstimber”). The land which is 
really suitable for settlement is to be found in these valleys 
(“Dalstrég”). Here the soil is deep, black, and sandy, and the 
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wild rye and timothy showed quite clearly its abundantly fertile 
quality. The brooks emerged from the purest sandstone cliffs, 
and each have quite a foaming and audacious course (“et dristigt 
fossende Lob”), with clean, wonderful, and clear water; in addi- 
tion these brooks have quite sufficient capacity for milling pur- 
poses (“tilstrekkelig til at drive Maskineri”) during the entire 
year. Up along these mountain slopes (“Lierne”) the woods are 
growing clear to the cliffs—in sufficient abundance for all agri- 
cultural purposes (“for alle Agerdyrkningsbrug”) ; but only oak- 
trees are found, not pine or cedar. A more beautiful situation 
(“skj6nnere Situationer”), better water, and a richer soil cannot 
be imagined existing anywhere,—and I dare offer my head as a 
pledge (for the fact) that no man with sound judgment (“sund 
Démmekraft”) and reasoning power could behold this land with- 
out finding it very much to his liking. The main river, as well 
as the branch-rivers, have deep beds and never do over-flow; there 
are no swamps or stagnant water-pools to infest the air with 
infectious diseases; and if any district (“Egn”) can be called 
healthy, it certainly must be this one. Around the Fort they 
obtain from thirty to thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre, corn 
(“Mais”) from forty to sixty bushels——and a bushel of wheat 
weighed seventy-one pounds (“i Vegt 71 Pd.”), a greater pound- 
age (“Vegtighed’”’) than any known on the best wheat-lands in 
America. After having tramped through (“gjennemstreifet”) 
this district for about a week, I returned quite determined to 
recommend this district to the arriving Norwegians as a fit location 
for settlement, and that I, myself, should accompany them up 
there. 

I became acquainted with Johan Grimseth; he urged me to 
be [go] with him out to that tract of land mentioned in the 
neighborhood of Cross-timbers; and when we had decided to make 
the journey, both Johan Brunstad, Karl Kvestad, and several 
younger folks joined us. The result was of the kind that could 
not be doubted before-hand (“som ikke kunde udeblive”); all 
of them became so enthused about the land that they, right then 
and there, determined to start a settlement out there next fall,— 
a plan which later on ripened into a definite decision (i. e., actual! 
settlement). 

Thus far you have, in brief, got a bird’s-eye view of our plans 
and prospects here. If a larger group of emigrants from your 
district can be gathered (or, got into motion—“kommer i Gang”), 
and people with the spirit of initiative and enterprise as well as 
with a small amount of capital (“en Smule Kapital”) will come 
to Texas, then I am positively certain that this district near West- 
Fork would be the best suited for a thriving settlement and would 
give the arriving immigrants the greatest advantages,—mills as 
well as other kinds of machinery could be established there quite 
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easily. I firmly believe that the soil, there, is of such a nature 
that all the kinds of products raised in the different sections of 
the country—i. e., wheat, rye, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, 
sweet potatoes and Norwegian potatoes, as well as all kinds of 
garden products—can be thriving there in the greatest abundance 
and connected with less work than would be the case anywhere 
else; and that district (“Egnen’’) is, as well, exceptionally suited 
for cattle-raising purposes (“er fortrinligt skikket for Kvegavl’’), 
since the wild rye during the winter sprouts anew almost knee- 
high and thus affords the most excellent pasture-land for cows 
and horses. The Norwegian settlements in Iowa and Missouri 
will be broken up (“ville bryde op”) and come to Texas next 
fall (i. e., fall of 1853); and the district mentioned has been 
selected for their new settlement. 

Last year it was my intention to write—and I had gathered 
already a large amount of material—a complete description of the 
entire older Norwegian settlement, in which I had in mind to 
iilustrate with statistical facts the general conditions of each and 
every family: as they were situated when they arrived, their pro- 
gressive advance, and their present condition (“nerverende For- 
fatning”) ; but I was not able to secure all of the information 
necessary. I shall, therefore, briefly state—and the truthfulness 
of my statements can be verified by the people from Hedemraken 
who arrived from Norway last year—that all of the Norwegians, 
who came hither in 1847, from the mountain communities in 
West-Norway (“fra Fjeldbygderne af Norges Vestkyst”), have 
without exception become well-to-do people,—even though most of 
them possessed very little surplus capital (“liden Kapital til- 
overs”), when they arrived in this country—nay, some of them 
were even literally penniless and some few actually in debt for 
their passage across the ocean. By this time all of them have 
bought land and paid for it, have built good houses, have a suffi- 
ciency of cattle (“have tilstrekkelig Kreaturer”), oxen and horses 
for the management of the farms, and obtain annual crops large 
enough to afford (“tillader dem Salg”) them the sale of a sur- 
plus to the newcomers. Some few (“Enkelte”) of these men, 
each of whom had large families and a debt of more than $100.00, 
can now be estimated (“vurderes”) as the possessors of a $1,000.00 
worth of property each. They have succeeded (“gaaet fremad”) 
even under unfavorable circumstances; and all of them are in 
actuality independent and self-contained (“selvstendige og uaf- 
hengige”) land-owners, who are not plagued by any fears of either 
taxes, foreclosures, or mortgages. Thus, each one of them feels 
perfectly satisfied. 

These are the general facts (“Hovedtrekker”) which the sta- 
tistical data can verify whenever so desired; and when those 
emigrants (“hine Emigranter”), who, at their arrival in this 
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country, were so notably inferior to the men from Hedemarken 
(Norway’s main farming district) both as to agricultural train- 
ing and general culture—I say, when those people have been 
able to succeed so well by dint of sheer work and diligent appli- 
cation, even under conditions more unfavorable than those now 
obtaining, then I believe that skillful men (“dygtige Mend”) 
from your district may expect to make a much more rapid progress 
—especially so if they settle down in a more favored region (“mere 
begunstiget Terren). 

And, then, a few words about the Hedemarkings who have come 
into our midst. Knud Olsen Ringnes was able to pay for his 
son’s passage across the ocean and in addition has been able to 
buy forty acres of land (notwithstanding that he, then, had been 
in Texas only one year and was at his arrival in debt even for 
his own passage). He has broken land to the extent of obtaining 
a field of between four and five acres on his own domain, and is 
at present occupied as a wheelwright. He is an efficient and true 
worker who undoubtedly will make good headway in life. Mr. 
Grimseth and Ballishoel have moved over to my home, and in the 
latter part of August Knud Andersen, as my partner, is to start 
a blacksmith shop on my farm (“paa min Plads”). Halvorsen 
has also stayed with me for some time. Both Karl Kvestad, Jens 
Ringnes, and Johan Brunstad will get fairly good crops this year 
(“taalelig god Avling iaar”). There are indications of excellent 
grain-crops all over the country; and corn (maiz) is selling at 
from twenty-five to thirty cents per bushel, but is expected to 
rise to fifty cents in the winter. The wheat-crop, here, has been 
rather good, and the sweet potatoes are promising a rich harvest. 
Thus, you see, here is an abundance of everything (“vil blive 
rundeligt af Alt”) for the arriving immigrants; and an enormous 
mass (“uhyre Masse”) of immigrants are expected from the 
(other?) southern states (“Sydstatene”). 

Cordially and respectfully yours, 
J. R. Reiersen. 
Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad, no. 3, Jan. 15, 1853, pp. 2-3. 


Translator’s Note: As to the last sentence, the author actually 
says that so many immigrants are expected from the southern 
states, but I am not certain as to his real meaning. Is he still (in 
1852) thinking o: Texas as not a part of the “Southern States”? 
What I have translated as “grain-crops” the author may have 


intended to be “corp-crops”; he is using the word Kornhisten 
which literally means “grain-harvest.” However, since the author 


quite often has used corrupted words and phrases—mixed Ameri- 


can words with his quaint and out-of-date Norwegian—it is very 


possible that his Kérn may mean “corn” (i. e., maiz). 





Eee 
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Furthermore, I have studiously attempted to translate the four 
letters just as they are:—with respect to style, punctuation, and 
atmosphere. It should be quite evident that few at the present 
time would even know how to write in the Norwegian language as 
quaintly and cumbersome as we find that language represented in 
these four letters. And, as to spelling, punctuation, and phrase- 
ology, the authors of the two first letters were on par with a 
present-day sixth grader. In addition a good many “mixed” 
words and phrases have been used (Texas-Norwegian terminology). 

Marcus Thrane, the editor of Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad (the 
Labor Unions’ Paper)—the first “labor paper” in Norway—was 
heartily in favor of the emigration movement. He saw in it a 
means to an end:—to lower the supply of laborers in Norway 
and thus indirectly cause a rise in the wages for the workers 
“left behind”; and, as he so often said, since America offered 
such wonderful opportunities to the poor but industrious people, 
he could not understand why a single dependent and poor man 
would care to remain in the old home-country. Thrane used his 
paper extensively to infect the workers with the “America fever” ; 
and optimistic letters from Norwegians in America were often 
published by him for the purpose of spreading the “good tiding.” 
He, himself, emigrated in 1863. The “upper classes,” as a whole, 
worked against the emigration movement, and lamented the “na- 
tional loss” of so much labor-power. 


Commerce. 
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A LETTER BOOK OF JOSEPH EVE, UNITED STATES 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES TO TEXAS 


INTRODUCTION 
JOSEPH Mitton NANCE 


Joseph Eve (July 17, 1784-June 16, 1843), Kentucky legislator, 
judge, and Chargé d'affaires of the United States to the Republic 
of Texas, was born in Culpeper County, Virginia. The facts 
concerning Eve’s life and ancestors are very meager. In the 
genealogical records of Culpeper County mention is made of a 
J. Eve, probably the grandfather of Joseph Eve, being awarded a 
contract in 1743 to construct an addition to Little Fork Church. 

Somewhat more adequate information is available regarding his 
wife’s family connections. Miss Betsy Withers Ballinger, whom 
Joseph Eve married, probably in Kentucky, was a descendant of 
an old well established family residing in Lancashire County, 
England. Sir Thomas Wither served as a counsellor to Henry, 
the first Duke of Lancaster, about 1248. The first member of 
this family to settle in Virginia was John Withers,’ who came to 
America in the Merchants’ Hope in 1634. Ancther member, 
Thomas Withers, of this family settled at Kittery, Maine, in 1631. 
The grandfather of Joseph Eve’s wife from her father’s side was 
Joseph Ballinger, a Pennsylvania Quaker, who, with others, in- 
cluding Morgan Bryan, Alexander Ross, James Wright, and Evan 
Thoms, formed a company in 1730 for the purpose of settling 
in Virginia and Maryland. These Quakers were granted 100,000 
acres of land in the Shenandoah Valley. Four years later they 
erected a meeting house in Virginia, and thereafter for a number 
of years the Hopewell Monthly Meeting of Frederich flourished. 
Joseph Ballinger first settled in Pittsylvania County and later 
removed to Amherst County, Virginia, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. He and his brother, Richard, married sisters, 
Tansy and Dolly Franklin. Joseph Ballinger’s son Richard took 
as his first wife Elizabeth (“Betsy”) Jennings, one of the ten 
children of William and Betsy (Withers) Jennings, who married 
in Garrard County, Kentucky, December 25, 1764. One of Richard 


1It has been impossible to determine definitely when the letter “s” was 
added to the surname. 
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and Elizabeth (Jennings) Ballinger’s three children, Betsy With- 
ers, became the wife of Joseph Eve. Joseph Eve had no children. 

Eve tells us that at an early age he was thrown upon his own 
resources, and, like many individuals of his day, he decided to 
go West to seek his fortune in Kentucky, but when he went is 
not known. He was certainly in Kentucky by 1807, for in that 
year he appears for the first time on the tax records of Knox 
County. In the following year he received a land grant of three 
hundred acres in Knox County, fronting upon Spruce Creek. Dur- 
ing the next fifteen years he obtained ten additional grants in 
Knox County as well as several others in Livingston, Clay, and 
Whitley Counties. Joseph’s brother, Benjamin Eve, also owned 
land in Knox County, and the Kentucky land grant records show 
that a Milton Eve took a Kentucky land warrant for fifty acres 
in Knox County in 1819. Between 1845 and 1867 a John G. Eve 
was given thirty-two grants of land in the same county, and in 
the two-year period (1844-46) Arch Eve and Achilles Eve had 
taken up land in Knox County. 

After studying law and early having taken an interest in local 
politics, Joseph Eve was elected to the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives from Knox County for the years 1810, 1811, and 1815. 
In the meantime, the War of 1812 had been fought, during which 
Eve took an active part and was elevated to the rank of Colonel. 
After the war, beginning in 1817, he represented his county in 
the state senate for four years. Despite the fact that he was 
always skeptical of banks, we find that in 1819 he was president 
of the Bank of Barbourville, but how long he held this position 
we are unable to say. For a number of years he served as a circuit 
judge in Kentucky. 

In the presidential campaign of 1832 Eve was nominated and 
elected a presidential elector for Kentucky on the National Repub- 
lican ticket, and cast his vote in favor of Henry Clay. In both 
state and national politics he sponsored internal improvements, a 
high tariff for the protection of home industry, and favored a 
national bank, not because he liked banks, which he regarded as 
unjust monopolies, but because he considered them, despite their 
corrupt practices, to be essential to the conduct of commercial 
intercourse. He opposed the new court party in Kentucky. In 
the two succeeding presidential campaigns he was very active in 
behalf of the Whig cause, and, as a result of the successful elec- 
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tion of General William H. Harrison in 1840, Joseph Eve was 
rewarded for his political activities as head of the Whig organi- 
zation in Knox County by being appointed Chargé d'affaires to 
the Republic of Texas. The appointment, however, came from 
John Tyler, who had succeeded to the office of President upon 
the death of Harrison in April, 1841. 

Joseph Eve’s appointment was urged by his friends for two 
reasons; namely, first, because he lived in the “Banner District,” 
presided over “the Banner County of the Banner State”; and, 
second, because his financial “distresses” were not only great but 
urgent. John White, in urging his appointment, wrote, “I con- 
sider him a dead Cock in the pit if he fails” to obtain the position. 
Eve himself acknowledges that the only reason he accepted the 
appointment was so that he might pay off his indebtedness, which 
he hoped to do if allowed to hold the office for two years. At 
first his friends had urged him to seek the contract for educating 
the Chickasaw Indians, in which position it was expected that he 
would be able to save a considerable sum of money each year. 
This, however, he did not want because one of his relatives, 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson, former vice-president of the United 
States, held the position, and, despite the fact that Johnson was 
a Democrat, Eve would not think of taking it from him. It was 
then suggested that he might obtain the position of postmaster 
at Lexington, Kentucky, but this would necessitate the removal 
of Joseph Ficklin, and Eve was opposed to removal from office 
for political reasons. Yet, he might as well have become post- 
master, for Ficklin was soon replaced by some one else. 

Finally, when the administration decided to recall the Chargé 
d'affaires to the Republic of Texas, George H. Flood, a Van Buren 
appointee, John J. Crittenden succeeded in getting President Tyler 
to appoint Judge Eve Chargé d’affaires. Flood, however, died at 
Galveston of congestive fever shortly after Eve reached that 
place in the middle of July, 1841. On April 15, 1841, a com- 
mission was issued notifying Joseph Eve of his appointment, but 
since Congress was not in session and did not meet until May 31, 
Eve’s appointment was not sent to the Senate for confirmation 
until June 17, and then it was readily approved. 

As soon as John J. Crittenden had handed Eve his commission, 
Judge Eve hastily made preparations to set out for Texas. Leaving 
Kentucky about the middle of June, before completely straighten- 
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ing up his affairs, he reached New Orleans on the last day of that 
month. Here he received his instructions from the State Depart- 
ment and had an opportunity to view life in New Orleans before 
continuing his journey to Texas, for it was not until July 11 
that he was able to obtain passage on a vessel bound for Galveston. 
Arriving in Galveston on the fourteenth, he opened official rela- 
tions five days later with the government of Texas. Although 
he was Chargé d’affaires to this growing republic for only two 
years, Eve came to be on most intimate and friendly terms with 
the government and with the opposition to the government in 
Texas. He became a great admirer of President Houston, but, 
when Eve stayed in Galveston, he lived with his wife’s brother- 
in-law, James Love, one of Houston’s most bitter enemies. Judge 
Eve liked not only the Texans but also the country and the cli- 
mate, and, as an ardent annexationist, he sincerely hated and 
detested the Mexican people and the efforts of their government 
to subdue the Texans in 1842. His sympathies for Texas were 
too warm for Daniel Webster, who was as thoroughly opposed to 
annexation as President Tyler was favorable to it. It must have 
been a pleasure for Fletcher Webster, the son of Daniel Webster, 
to have had the privilege of writing the letter recalling Joseph 
Eve. There is, however, but very little doubt that Judge Eve soon 
would have been recalled anyway, even if he had not violated 
his private instructions. President Tyler, looking forward to the 
next presidential campaign, already had begun to remove many 
federal appointees and to substitute for them his close personal 
and reliable political friends with the idea of building up his 
own political strength for the ensuing campaign. Besides, Eve 
had already received letters from several of his friends intimating 
that he would soon be recalled; but, nevertheless, he felt certain 
that the President would not remove him. This, however, was 
only a characteristic of the man—he trusted politicians and his 
so-called friends too much and was too generous and too sym- 
pathetic for his own interests. 

A violation of his private instructions gave the President an 
opportunity to recall Eve, although Fletcher Webster also stated 
in the letter recalling him that he had held the office long enough. 
Eve had been heavily in debt when he left Kentucky to go to 
Texas. This indebtedness had largely been incurred through his 
indorsement of paper of certain of his friends who were later 
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unable to pay when the money became due, and, of course, the 
creditors held Eve liable for the debts. He had already paid 
about $25,000 for his friends and still owed about $8,325. His 
creditors, who were pressing him hard, threatened to levy an execu- 
tion against his family negroes and his home place in Barbour- 
ville. This was too much, and, in order to prevent the loss of 
his property, which he deemed adequate to supply his needs for 
the remainder of his life should be ever be free of debt, he gave 
four drafts in January, 1843, in anticipation of his salary. He 
instructed his brother, Benjamin, not to allow the drafts to be 
presented before due. Benjamin Eve turned two of the drafts 
over to a bank as collateral for a loan, and, whether through some 
oversight or misunderstanding, the bank presented them to the 
State Department for acceptance. One was paid by the State 
Department, but the other was protested. Eve had violated his 
private instructions which prevented a diplomatic officer from 
drawing his salary before it was due and thereby serving as a 
moral check upon the President’s power of removal. Consequently, 
on April 3, 1843, he was recalled by President Tyler, and on 
June 10 he notified the Secretary of State of Texas of his recall 
and the appointment of General William S. Murphy as his suc- 
cessor. The Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth of May 9, 1848, 
denounced Eve’s recall in the following terms: “Prescribing Pro- 
scription——The Hon. Joseph Eve, of Kentucky, appointed U-S 
Charge d’Affaires to Texas, by John Tyler, has lately been re- 
moved by the same Capt. Johnny, and the notorious political 
mountebank, Gen. Murphy, of Ohio, appointed in his place.” 
Joseph Eve, however, never lived to return to the United 
States. For some thirty years he had been suffering from con- 
sumption, and his friends had expected his death long before this 
time. After coming to Texas, both he and his wife had had 
attacks of fever, and in the spring of 1843 Eve had a rather 
severe one which left him very weak. At the time of his recall 
he was again very ill at Galveston—the place where he, like the 
British Chargé d’affaires, resided during most of his two years in 
Texas. On June 16, 1843, he died of consumption, according to 
The Telegraph and Texas Register, and was buried at Galveston. 
The citizens of Texas had found him “so remarkably amiable and 
kind in his private relations, that he was admired and beloved by 
all parties” and was thought to have had “not a single enemy in 
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the Republic.” The Telegraph and Texas Register goes on to say 
that “his funeral was attended by the largest concourse of citizens 
ever seen at Galveston.” 

The British utilized the death of Joseph Eve as another occa- 
sion on which to show their disrespect for the United States. 
Although the consuls of France, Bremen, and the United States 
stationed at Galveston hoisted the flags of their respective nations 
at half-mast as a mark of respect for the deceased official, the 
British consul, William Kennedy, neglected to do so, justifying his 
conduct a year later in a letter to Captain Charles Elliot, in 
which he stated that Elliot had instructed him on June 17, 1843, 
the day after Eve’s death, “ ‘Never to display the National Flag 
at all, except in the case of an approach of a force hostile to the 
Republic’.” This attempted justification certainly does not pre- 
vent Kennedy from being censured for his conduct. 

The chief information available concerning Joseph Eve is to 
be found in the following: Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky, 
Covington, Ky. (Collins & Co.), 1874, 2 vols.; Journal of the 
Executive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States of 
America, Washington (Government Printing Office), 1887, V, VI; 
James D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Tezas, St. Louis (Nixon- 
Jones Printing Co.), 1885; Maud Carter Clement, The History 
of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, Lynchburg, Va. (J. P. Bell Co., 
Inc.), 1929; Senate Report, No. 387, 33d Cong., 1st Sess.; Con- 
gressional Globe, 33d Cong., 1st Sess., Pts. II, IIL; The Telegraph 
and Texas Register, 1841-43; Austin City Gazette, July 28, Nov. 
3, 1841; Texas Centinel, July 29, 1841; Frankfort (Ky.) Com- 
monwealth, May 9, 16, 1843; The Red-Lander, Nov. 13, 1841; 
Niles’s Weekly Register, LIX, 179; Joseph Eve’s Letter Book and 
a typed copy of the Ballinger Genealogy in the Archives Division 
of the Texas State Library; George P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, in Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association, 1907-08, 3 vols.; and E. D. 
Adams (ed.), British Diplomatic Correspondence Concerning the 
Republic of Texas, 1838-1846, Austin (Texas State Historical 
Association), n. d. 

The following letters, with the exception of the first four and 
the one written by Joseph Eve to J. J. Crittenden, dated July 7, 
1841, comprise all the letters to be found in Joseph Eve’s Letter 
Book, which was recently presented to the State of Texas by the 
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children of Mary Love Morris Ballinger, great nieces of Betsy 
Withers Eve, the wife of Joseph Eve. The other five letters, with 
the exception of the very first one, which is reproduced from Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman, The Life of John J. Crittenden with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Speeches, are taken from the 
John J. Crittenden Papers in the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress. In publishing these letters it has seemed 
desirable to reproduce the text in the exact form in which it 
appears in the letter book. Many of the errors that appear in 
them may be easily attributed to faulty copying of the originals; 
nevertheless, they are a valuable set of letters, depicting the polit- 
ical, economic and social conditions of Texas during the two years 
which Joseph Eve resided in the Republic. Since most of them 
are unofficial and of a private nature to relatives and friends, they 
are in many cases much more valuable than the official corre- 
spondence of this period and are certainly an excellent supple- 
ment to it. Most of Eve’s official correspondence, although not 
all of it, may be found in George P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Tezas. 


R. P. LetcHer! to JOHN J. CRITTENDEN? 
Frankfort, February 1, 1841. 


Dear Crittenden,—Don’t forget, for the sake of the Lord, that 
best of all good fellows, Judge Eve; he is overwhelmed with the 
weight of debt, but sustains himself with dignity, modesty, and 
cheerfulness. He declares he would almost as soon be hung as 
trouble his friends to ask for office for him. I will write to Webster 
and General Harrison in his behalf, and refer Webster to you for his 
character and claims. . . .* 

1Robert Perkins Letcher (Feb. 10, 1788-Jan. 24, 1861) was a prominent 
Kentucky politician. He was elected governor of Kentucky, 1840-1844; 
from August, 1849, to 1852, served as minister to Mexico. Dictionary of 
American Biography, XI, 193. 

2John J. Crittenden (Sept. 10, 1787-July 26, 1863), Senator from Ken- 
tucky, was appointed United States Attorney-General by President William 
H. Harrison on March 5, 1841. A close friend of Governor Robert P. 
Letcher and Joseph Eve, Crittenden led a very active political career both 
in Kentucky, which was his native state, and in national affairs. Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman, The Life of John J. Crittenden with Selections from 
His Correspondence and Speeches. Philadelphia (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
1871. 2 vols. 

8The remainder of this letter does not pertain to Eve. The above portion 
is reproduced from the complete letter which may be found in Coleman, 
Life of John J. Crittenden with Selections from His Correspondence and 
Speeches, I, 142. 
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JOHN WHITE‘ To JOHN J. CRITTENDEN 


Richmond [Ky.] March 20th 1841 
Dr Crittenden,° 


A word in relation to Eves appointment—write to him as 
strong expressions of encouragement as you can conscientiously— 
if you can succeed in securing him the Appointment—bring the 
Commission with you—should you fail (which I can scarcely think 
possible) I desire the Appointment may be postponed until after 
our Election in April—4th Monday—I have a reason for this 
last request—connected with myself which I will explain to 


you when I see you. . 
John White 


JOHN WHITE TO JOHN J. CRITTENDEN 


Barbourville March 25 1841 
Dear Crittenden 

I am now at Barbourville. I have had a conversation, with 
Judge Eve —his distresses are great — his anxiety intense — his 
defeat would be worse than death—in truth I consider him a dead 
Cock in the pit if he fails. I doubt exceedingly if he would long 
survive the shock of a disappointment—his hopes are resting upon 
you for situation. 

Tell Webster, Ewing, Bell & Granger—if ever they expect the 
light of my Countenance to shine benignantly upon them again— 
this Appointment must come & come quickly. 

It is a case of emergency, as likewise of eternal justice. 

Tell Chambers I rely upon him, to give a helping hand. Tell 
Old Tip’—Eve lives in the Banner District—Presides over the 
Banner County of the Banner State. The people through this 
section would fire the very Mountains by way of illumination— 


should the Appointment be made. 
John White 


4John White (Feb. 14, 1802-Sept. 22, 1845) was a member of Congress 
from Kentucky from 1835 to 1845, when he committed suicide. He was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 27th Congress (Dec. 5, 
1842-Mar. 3, 1843). The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
XIII, 60. 

5Only that portion of this letter relating to Joseph Eve has been repro- 
duced here. 

6William H. Harrison (Feb. 9, 1773-April 4, 1841) was called “Old Tip” 
because he had defeated the Indians under Tecumseh in the battle of 
Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811. 
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JOHN WHITE TO JoHN J. CRITTENDEN 
Private 
Lexington April 15th 1841 
My Dear Sir 
I received your favour of the 3d a day or two since, being 
absent from Home when it arrived. I fear my extreme solicitude 
for Eve, has caused me to annoy you unnecessarily. My apology 
lies in my intimate Knowledge of his distresses & my sympathy 
for his Condition. I rejoice to hear & know his success is certain. 
He will feel like a man, just discharged from a dungeon—and 
his section of the state will be electrified with joy—& yourself, 
proclaimed & Idolized as his temporal Saviour. * 
John White 


JOHN TYLER TO JOSEPH EvE 
Commission 


John Tyler 
President of the United States of America 


To Joseph Eve of Kentucky yreeting. 


Reposing Special trust and confidence, in your Integrity, Pru- 
dence, and Ability. I do appoint you the said Joseph Eve of 
Kentucky, Charge d’affaires of the United States of America, 
to the Republic of Texas; Authorizing you hereby to do and 
perform all such matters and things as the said place or office 
doth appertain, an[d] as may be duly given you in charge here- 
after, and the said office to hold and exercise during the pleasure 
of the President of the United States for the time being. 


In Testimony Whereof I have caused the Seal of the United 
States to be hereunto affixed Given under my hand, at the City 
of Washington, the fifteenth day of April in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty one and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the Sixty fifth 


By the President John Tyler 
Dan’! Webster Secretary of State 


7The remainder of this letter relates to the effects produced among the 
Whig ranks by the death of President Harrison. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER TO JOSEPH HVE 


Department of State 
Washington 26th April 1841 


To Joseph Eve Esquire Appointed Charge d’Affairs of the 
United States to Texas 

Sir I transmit your Commission as Charge d’affaires of the 
United States to the Republic of Texas and the form of an oath 
which, if you accept the Commission you will cause to be admin- 
istered to you by a magistrate Competen|t] for that purpose and 
return the record thereof to this department. As it will not be 
nessary [necessary] for you to repair to this City prior to your 
departure upon your Mission, you can procede to your destination 
directly from your residence in Kentucky. If you determine to 
take that course you will inform the department when you will 
be ready to set out, so that your instructions may be sent to you 
at New Orleans or to any other point which you may designate. 

The salary allowed by law to a Charge d’affaires is four thou- 
sand five hundred a year with an outfit equal to one years salary. 
A quarter salary is also usually allowed for the return of those 
functionaries to the United States. Your salary will commence 
on the day of your departure from your place of residence in 
Kentucky to procede on your Mission, of which day you will take 
care to inform this department. You cannot receive your outfit 
untill provision shall be made for it by Congress. You will also 
inform the department of the state or Country where you were born 

Dan’l Webster 


JOSEPH Eve To DANIEL WEBSTER 


Lexington Ky may 12th 1841 

Dear Sir 

Yours of the 26th Ulto, enclosing a Commission of Charge 
d’affaires of the United States to the Republic of Texas has been 
placed in my hands by the Honorable J J Crittenden, which I have 
accepted, and having taken the oath of office according to law, 
and the form enclosed by you a certificate thereof I now enclose 
to you. As I prefer descending the river before the sicly [sickly] 
season commences, I wish to leave for Texas early in June next; 
and will hereafter apprise you of the day of my departure. Any 
instructions that you may be pleased to give me would reach 
me at Louisville Kentucky or if more agreeable to you can be 
sent to me at New Orleans 

I was born in the County of Culpepper and State of Virginia 


the 17th of July 1784 
Joseph Eve 
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DANIEL WEBSTER TO JOSEPH EVE 
No. 1 
Department of State 
Washington 14th June 1841 


To Joseph Eve Esquire appointed Charge d Affaires of the 
United States to Texas 

Sir the only important Subjects in the relations of the two 
countries respecting which a difference of opinion has existed 
between this Government and that of Texas, are the boundary 
from the mouth of the Sabine to the Red River and the proper 
construction of the 33d Article of the treaty* between the United 
States and Mexico in regard to Indians on the frontiers the first 
after having been partially adjusted by the Convention® concluded 
in this City on the 25th of April 1838 will it is expected, be brought 
to a final conclusion [sic] close in the course of this Summer by 
the Joint Commission’® appointed under that convention which 
according to recent inteligence from the Commissioners on the 
part of the United States, was about to procede with the demarca- 
tion of the meridian from the intersection of the Western bank 
of the Sabine with the 32d parallel of north latitude north to 
the mouth of [sic] river. 

The papers in the files of the legation and those herewith 
communicated will acquaint you with the views of the two gov- 
ernments relative to the other subject averted [adverted] to 

But although these are the only pending differences between 
the United States and Texas there are other topics in the rela- 
tions between the two Countries of which it is proper you should 
upon this occasion be apprised. The treaty between the United States 
and Mexico; which has been held to be binding upon Texas in all 
its parts, contains a stipulation that either party may put an 
end to the commercial articles upon giving a years notice to 
the other. The letter of Mr. Amory" the Representative of Texas 


sWilliam M. Malloy (ed.), Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, 
Protocols, and Agreements between the United States and other Powers, 
1776-1902. Washington (Government Printing Press), 1910. I, 664-675. 

*Ibid., II, 1179-1180. 

10Thomas Maitland Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary 
of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841. Berkeley (University of California 
Press), 1914. Pp. 225-241. 

11Nathaniel Amory, who served as chief clerk in the Department of 
State, 1838-1839, was secretary of the Texan Legation at Washington from 
1839 to 1842. He was acting Chargé d’affaires at Washington, January- 
March, 1842; and Texan Consul at Boston, August, 1842. George P. 
Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, in 
Annual. Report of the American Historical Association, 1907-1908, II, 
438 n.g. 
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here, to me the 19th Ultimo’? which is one of the accompany- 
ing papers, gives formal notice of the determination of the Texan 
Government to take that course. The commerce between the two 
countries will consequently be subject to their respective laws, 
only, after the 19th of May next, and until a new and separate 
treaty shall be negotiated and concluded between them [sic] the 
two Governments. It has been stated in the news paper, that 
persuant to some late arrangements** between Texas and France, 
the former has agreed to admit French wines imported in French 
vessels free of duty. The Department has no official informa- 
tion of the fact or any knowledge of the equivalents which the 
French Government may have bestowed for the privilege ad- 
verted to. You will consequently lose no time after you shall 
have been received by that Government, in collecting and trans- 
miting to the department all attainable information on those 
points, for if the alleged discrimination in favour of France 
should have been granted unconditionally it will be the right of 
this government to claim the same privilege upon the same 
terms. 

Your general duty will be to see that the rights of your country- 
men under the treaty and the law of nations are respected by 
the Texan authorities. In doing this however you will be careful 
not to apply to the Executive for the redress of complaints when 
there is reason to believe that the aggrieved party might obtain 
the same object by means of the Judicial tribunals. 

Danl Webster 


DANIEL WEBSTER TO JOSEPH EVE 


Instructions No 2 
Department of State 
Washington 15th June 1841 


To Joseph Eve Esquire Appointed Charge d’affaires of the 
United States to Texas 
Sir 

You have received your commission as Charge d’affaires of the 
United States to Texas and have taken the Oath prescribed by 
the Constitution. Herewith are communicated to you the fol- 


1zAmory to Webster, May 19, 1841, Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Tewxas, I, 496. 

18Treaty of amity, commerce and navigation concluded between Texas 
and France on September 25, 1839, and ratified February 14, 1840. For 
the text of the treaty, see Gammel, Laws of Texas, Il, 655-662; U. S. 
House Documents, 28th Cong., 2 Sess., III, 5-11; Garrison (ed.), Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic of Tewas, I, 185f. 
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lowing documents which you will find useful and necessary in 
transacting the business of your mission. 


1. A sealed letter accrediting you to the Secretary of State of 
Texas and an open copy of the same. 

2. A Special passport. 

3. A cypher to be used as occasion may require in your cor- 
respondence** with this department and with other diplo- 
matic agents of the United States. 

4. Printed personal instructions and the suplement thereto. 

5. Your general instructions. 

6. Printed copies of the general conversation Between the 
United States and Mexico. 


The accompanying copy of a letter from this department to your 
predecessor? will acquaint you with the disposition which he was 
directed to make of the books and archives of the Legation. 

You have been informed of the manner in which you will 
receive your outfit, Salary and the funds for the Contingent 
expenses of the Legation. The last must not excede five hundred 
dollars a year without special authority from this department. 
There is no law which authorizes a Charge d’affaires to employ 
a Clerk as assistant at the public expense. If a diplomatic agent 
employs a courier to convey despatches without authority for 
that purpose from this department he cannot expect that as a 
matter of course the courier will be paid by the department for 
his services and expenses. This rule however is not intended to 
prevent the employment of couriers by diplomatic agents of their 
own accord in cases of emergency but to leave the department at 
entire liberty to judge of the adequacy of the occasion. You 
will take advantage of the appointment [sic] opportunity which 
your presentation to the President of Texas will afford you to 
make a brief oral address in which you may amplify in the name 


14The foregoing part of this letter is printed, word for word, in Garrison 
(ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Tewas, II, 129; 
whereas, the remainder of it is merely summarized. 

15George H. Flood. Flood was born in Virginia and at an early age 
moved with his parents to Ohio. There he studied law, and he not only 
became an able lawyer but also a good orator and political writer. At the 
age of twenty he became chief clerk of the House of Representatives of 
Ohio. Later he represented Licking County in that body and eventually 
was elected Speaker of the House. Having served two terms (1838, 1839) 
in the state legislature, he was appointed Chargé d’affaires to the Republic 
of Texas in 1840. He reached Galveston in June of that year. With the 
change in the administration in the United States in 1841, Flood was 
recalled. Flood, who was only twenty-nine years of age, died at Galveston 
about August 1, 1841, of congestive fever. Biographical Annals of Ohio, I, 
207; Harriet Smither (ed.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar. 
Austin (Von Boeckmann-Jones Co.), 1927. V, 483; George H. Flood 
Papers in the Archives of the Texas State Library. 
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of the President of the United States the expression of good will 
towards that Republic contained in your letter of Credence 
Dan’l Webster 


JOSEPH Evr to DANIEL WEBSTER 


[July, 1841] 
Dear Sir 

I arrived in this City’® the 1st Inst. and am in the receipt of 
yours of the 15th of June together with the accompanying doc- 
uments (viz) 1. A Sealed letter to the secretary of State of Texas 
and an open copy of the same. 2. A Special passport. 3. A cipher 
to be used as occasion may require in a correspondence with the 
department of State, and with other diplomatic Agents of the 
United States. 4. Printed personal instructions and the Suple- 
ment thereto. 5. Your general instructions. 6. Printed copies of 
the general convention between the United States and Mexico. 
?th. A copy of a letter from the department of State to Mr. 
Flood. 

I am necessarily compeled to remain here untill Sunday the 
1ith, as no boat will leave Orleans for Texas Sooner than that 
time there being at present but one vessel running from this 
place to Galveston and that vessel now Absent and not expected 
to return sooner than the 7th, July. 

Joseph Eve 


JosErH Eve’s Passport 
Pasport 
United States of America 
Department of State 


To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting. 

Know ye that the bearer hereof Joseph Eve Charge d’affaires of 
the United States to the Republic of Texas is proceding to 
Austin in that Republic. These are therefore to request all 
whom it may concern, to permit him his family and suite to pass 
freely without let [?] or molestation, and to extend to them all 
such friendly aid and protection as would in like cases be ex- 
tended to Charge d’affaires of foreign Countries resorting to 
the United States 


In testimony whereof I Daniel Webster Secretary of State of the 
United States of America have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of this Department to be affixed at Washington this 


1¢6New Orleans. 
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11th day of June A. D. 1841 and of the Independence of the 


United States the Sixty fifth 
Dan’l Webster 


JOSEPH Eve To MrrABEAU B. LAMAR?: 


Galveston July 18th 1841 

His Excellency Mirabeau B Lamar President of the Republic 
of Texas 

Sir Having been appointed by the President of the United 
States; Chargé d’affaires to the Republic of Texas and having 
in my possession a letter from the Honorable Daniel Webster 
Secretary of State for the United States accrediting me to the 
Honorable the Secretary of State of the Republic of Texas,}* in 
the absence of that Functionary I am ready to wait on your 
Excellency and present my credentials at any time and place 


that may suit your convenience. 
Joseph Eve 


Mrraseau B. LAMAR TO JOSEPH EVE 


Galveston 20th July 1841 


Hon’ble Joseph Eve 

Sir I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
of the 18th, Inst, apprising me of your appointment as Charge 
@affaires of the United States to reside near the government 
of this Republic: and in the absence of the secretary of state 
and to save you the necessity of an immediate visit to Austin I 
will with pleasure dispense with the ceremonies usually Observed 
on such occasions and receive vou in your official character at my 
lodging at the Residence of Colo, A A M Jackson’® in this City 


at eleven Oclock tomorrow morning 
Mirabeau B Lamar?? 


17Mirabeau B. Lamar (Aug. 16, 1798-Dec. 19, 1859), second president of 
the Republic of Texas, was born in Warren County, Georgia. In 1823 he 
was the private secretary of Governor George M. Troup. Coming to Texas, 
he took an active part in the Revolution; became vice-president, 1836-38, 
and president, 1838-41; founded the City of Austin, 1840; and, after annex- 
ation, served as United States minister to Nicaragua, 1857-59. Dictionary 
of American Biography, X, 553-54. 

18James S. Mayfield was Secretary of State, February 8, 1841-September 
7, 1841, but Joseph Waples and Samuel A, Roberts were Acting Secretaries 
of State, April 30-May 25 and May 25-September 7, 1841, respectively. 
Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 23. 

19Alden A. M. Jackson was appointed by President Lamar in 1839 to 
investigate the conduct in office of Willis Roberts, Collector of Customs at 
Galveston, Dec. 26, 1838-Dec. 10, 1839. On Nov. 23, 1839, Jackson was 
nominated by the President for the office but refused to accept. Lamar 
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JosEPH EvE To JupGE QuUARLES?? 


Texas Galveston October 12th 1841 

Dear Judge 

Owing to the prevalence of the yellow fever in new orleans and 
the equinoctial Autumnal winds we have had but little communi- 
cation with that city for some weeks passed, hence your kind 
letter did not reach me untill the ninth Inst. I am much gratified 
to hear by the few letters which J have received from the moun- 
tains? that you are popular as judge and are like to give gen- 
eral satisfaction; this I had sincerely hoped and most honestly 
believed you would do. I hoped it because I felt interested in 
every thing which relates to the people of the mountains a 
people for whose interest and hapiness I shall cherish the warmest 
attachment so long as life lasts. 


Two Paces or A DrAry Lert spy Josepn Eve 1n TuHIs 
Letter Boox 


October 28th 1841 on the road to Austin Stoped on the 
roadside to get water out of a new well as we started, a heavy 
mass of Black clouds appeared above the horizon we resolved to 
take shelter in a miserable small hut occupied by a poor famaly 
with a dirt floor full [of] children. I had no calculations of the 
rapidity with which one of these teriable storms in the south 
West crosses the heavens Capt, Todds?* umbrella blew out of 


prevailed upon him to desist from his objections and he was again nomi- 
nated and confirmed on December 10, only to be supplanted by President 
Houston’s appointee, Gail Borden, on Dec. 24, 1841. E. W. Winkler, 
Secret Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas. n.p. (Austin 
Printing Co.), 1911. Pp. 48, 211-212, 141-147, 119-120; Election Register, 
1836-1842, No, 255, pp. 454-455. 

20The original letter, now on display in the San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, is owned by Mrs. Rosa Tod Hamner, 1616 Vermont Avenue, Houston, 
Texas. 

21Although this letter ends abruptly and is unsigned, it is in Joseph 
Eve’s handwriting and is marked “to Judge Quarles.” 

220f southeastern Kentucky. The Quarles family lived in Pulaski County, 
Kentucky. Collins, History of Kentucky, II, 683. 

23John G. Tod, a Kentuckian, who served as a midshipman in the Mexi- 
can and the United States Navy, respectively, came to Texas in the spring 
of 1837. He entered the Texas Navy and drew up a report requesting the 
Secretary of the Navy to establish a navy yard at Galveston. In April, 
1838, he was commissioned to make a report on the Texas Navy, and in 
June was sent to the United States to purchase and fit out vessels for the 
Texas government; June 26, 1840, placed in command of the naval station 
at Galveston; Nov. 18, 1840, appointed acting Secretary of the Navy; and 
on July 8, 1845, President Jones gave him a captain’s commission. Capt. 
John G. Tod’s petition to the Texas State Legislature, Nov. 23, 1857. 
File Box No. 89, Letter No. T; Jim Dan Hill, The Texas Navy. Chicago 
(University of Chicago Press), 1937, p. 109. 
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his hands more than 100 yards and hung on a small bush and 
before we could get my baggage out of my Buggy and secure 
our horses, the flood gates of Heaven seemed lett loose above 
us and a torent descended far exceeding anything which I had 
even seen. . 


JosEPH Evert to Rosert PERKINS LETCHER 


City of Austin November 30th 1841 
My dear Letcher 

I wrote you on the 5th of July from the City of New Orleans; 
and hoped to have heard from you before this time, but in this I 
have been disappointed. I again write to you, to let you know 
that I am in the land of the living and have not forgotten my 
Kentucky friends, or lost my Kentucky feelings: IT landed in 
Galveston on the 14th, of July TI have traveled some hundreds 
miles in this country, and have endeavoured to observe men and 
things so as to profit by all I see and hear; I came to the 
country prepaired to be dissatisfied with it, but candour com- 
pells me to say that I am much better pleased with the country 
and the people than I had anticipated before my arrival here. 
The land on the Brassos [Brazos] and Colorado will produce more 
cotton and sugar than any land in the United States, of this I 
have not a doubt. In a good crop year about as much corn as 
Kentucky and double as many potatoes as South Carolina. They 
Taise in great abundance, all the vegetables that are raised in 
Kentucky, Thev also raise the fig, the orange, the lemon and 
the best melons of every kind that T have ever seen, With these 
advantages, it is the best stock country in the world, The whole 
country is covered with grass the cattle are equal to our best 
Kentucky cattle in size and appearance, and it is not uncommon 
for a planter here to own a thousand head, which they tell me 
are good beef upon the grass as well winter as summer, and 
which they savy cost them nothing but the trouble of marking 
and branding them; We boast of the inteligence of Kentucky 
and with all my strong Kentucky feelings, I sincerely believe 
that the Citizens of Texas are the most inteligent people that 
I have ever heen amongst; T have every where meet [met] with 
the most kind, hospitable attensions from every class. 

Congress is in session,** a majority of the members are Lawyers 
all from the United States and mostly young aspiring men; and if 
we are to judge from their dress their adress their urbanity of man- 
ners, with their fine manly appearance, and moral habits, I would 


24The first session of the Sixth Congress of Texas met in Austin from 
Nov. 1, 1841, to Feb. 1, 1842. The Second Session of that Congress was 
convened at Houston, Texas, June 27, 1842, and adjourned sine die July 
23, 1842. 
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be bound to say that although they have no Clays, Websters, 
Crittendens or Calhouns, yet take them as a body and I believe 
for their number they are equal to any legislative body in the 
United States; This remark ought not to surprise you strang[e| 
as it is, when we know that it is the age and the country in which 
we live and the circumstances with which we are surrounded that 
calls fourth the latent energies of the mind; That the drone 
robs the hive while the industrious enterprising bee risks every 
thing to provide for the famaly, so with the human famaly, the 
bould the fearless and the enterprising emigrate to new countries 
they engage in revolutions while the slouthful the timid and indo- 
lent remain in the old hive. JI have given you the goods I will 
also give you the ills and the draw backs to this country The 
Government is insolvent daily threatened with an invasion from 
Mexico, with not a soldier belonging to the government nor a 
military post to protect the frontiers having discharged their whole 
military force last spring for the want of the means to keep 
them in service; The Indians are daily robing and murdering 
the inhabitants on the frontiers and frequently in sight and in 
hearing of this City. Since Congress has been in session the 
Cannon was stationed in the streets more than a week with the 
expectation of an attack from the Indians. The water near the 
coast is intolerably bad, the heat of the summers sun is very 
oppressive and debilitating to body and mind and on the best 
lands fever will prevail. With these drawbacks were I a young 
man with the prospects of a famaly of children, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I should settle here, but at my age with no 
famaly but my wife, and never having coveted a fortune it would 
be great folly in me to give up all my feelings for my country and 
the friends of my early life for what I might make here. Still T 
pity many of my Kentucky acquaintances who have not good land 
enough to bury themselves and famalies when the[y] could get as 
much here as they could desire and when two no man who can 
have health if he uses prudence industry and economy can fail 
to make a fortune 

When I left Kentucky T vainly hoped that I should have some 
respite from the political and pecuniary strains with which I had 
been so long beset, and that I should feel like a mariner who had 
got in sight of a safe port after having been buffeted by storms 
and huricanes upon a rough sea without much ballast sail or 
rudder liable at every moment to be capsized by the waves or 
straned [stranded] upon the beach: and that I could look back 
with composure, and pleasure upon the past, seeing myself in port 
and my friends sailing upon a smoth and unruffled sea how vain 
the hope, when I see from every paper that the storm has again 
arisen my friends likely to sink again how then can I feel calm 
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or composed. My situation it is true should be a netural [neutral] 
one it is also true that my feelings and opinions have but little 
weight [sic] influence, and perhaps ought not to be expressed: 
Yet when I hear by ever[y] mail that the enemy is in the field, 
and the friends with whom [ have so long strugled are driven 
back, my nature must undergo a change before I could remain 
calm and unconcerned under such circumstances. Georgia, Mary- 
land, Maine, Pennsylvania and Ohio, all gone over to the enemy,”° 
what is to be the result have a twelve years struggle all been 
lost and is the Whig ranks broken in the United States has the 
Godess of liberty of order and constitutional law again turned 
Harlot and with open Arms inviting the embraces of every rake, 
and profligate in the land if so we may well mourn in Sackcloth and 
ashes in seeing the fairest prospects of human greatness, wisdom 
happiness and prosperity, poluted debased and destroyed by a set 
of polital [political] gamblers swindlers and bankrupts in every 
principle of morality and good government. 

You know that I was opposed to a new election for governor 
at the death of Mr Madison®* I was opposed to the demoralizing 
principles of whig laws, new court &e That I have been a bank 
man since 1811, that I have been a tariff man not only for revenue 
but for protection. I have changed none of these opinions. Yet 
I was for the compromise upon the Tarif,?” because ours is a 
government of compromise and because if we cannot [get] all we 
ask for we must take what we can get by meeting our friends upon 
half way ground believing that those who differ with me have as 
much right to their opinion as I have for mine and they may be 
right while I am wrong; and because my doctrine is that by union 
concert prudence and tallents a few men can rule the world. In 
conformity to these rules; is it not better to yield on opinions 
in order to effect great objects rather than to break our ranks 
and drive our friends from us. I affirm that no man in the United 
States, would or could have been more gratified than I should 
have been for Mr Tyler to have signed either of the Bank Bills 
passed by the late session of Congress. But you must remember 


25The Democrats. 

26George Madison (1763-1816), soldier, author, and governor, was born 
in Virginia but came to Kentucky at an early age. Lewis Collins, 
History of Kentucky. Covington, Ky. (Collins & Co.), 1874. I, 9, 28, 317, 
350, 407; II, 200, 254. 

27Compromise Tariff of 1833. 

28March 17, 1841, President William H. Harrison issued a proclamation 
for a special session of Congress to convene on May 31, 1841. In the mean- 
time President Harrison died. Congress met on the prescribed day and 
adjourned on September 13. The Whigs passed a national bank bill, which, 
however, President Tyler vetoed on August 16. This was followed by the 
passage of a fiscal corporation bill which was expected to harmonize with 
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that I told you after having read his message”® when on my way to 
this country in June, that I had but little hope that he would sign 
any Bank bill knowing as we all did his former opinions upon 
that subject. May not then some of the Whigs in the United 
States have been two bitter and rather indiscreat in driving him 
and his friends from the Whig ranks. When we elected him to 
the second office in the Government only as President of the 
Senate it was not anticipated by any of us that he would be 
called on to sign a Bank Bill, it is true we knew that his vote 
might defeat the measure in the Senate, yet if the parties were 
so equally divided the Nation could have lost but little under 
such a state of care. Had Mr Tyler been run by the Whig party 
for the office of President knowing that we protested against the 
veto power as exercised by the two last administrations® and 
that we considered a National Bank as of vital importance to the 
prosperity of the Nation as well as the people in that case the 
whigs would have had much stronger grounds of complaint against 
Mr Tyler; These are the views which I have taken upon this 
momentus subject. I know that some of my best friends, as well 
personal as political will differ with me I also know that we 
who are governed by interested motives themselves would say that 
my opinions, are influenced from my holding office under Mr 
Tyler, But you with all others who know me well, will never 
attribute to me motives of that sort; I think that without boast- 
ing of my firmness I have for the last thirty years given two 
many evidences to the world, that no office in the government 
or any other interested motive could induce me to turn to the 
right or the left at the sacrifice of my principles. I have en- 
deavoured to live for my country and my friends, and have at 
all times [been] ready to die for either were it necessary for the 
maintainance of correct principles Those who have been around 
me well know, that when my duty called me to act for either I 
never counted the cost or consequences; Could I sail under the 
most prosperous gale it would produce no pleasure to me while 
my friends were falling around me. 

I entertain the belief that the Bank question has lost many 
friends, from other causes than the veto message. The insolvency 
of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania*? the odium thrown 


the President’s views on the bank question, but this, too, was vetoed by 
the President on September 9. 

29James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents. n.p. 
(Bureau of National Literature and Art), 1908. IV, 40-51. 

30The administrations of Andrew Jackson, 1829-1837, and Martin Van 
Buren, 1837-1841. 

31Giving up all hope of getting the charter of the Second United States 
Bank renewed and in anticipation of the expiration, on March 1, 1836, of 
its existing charter, the friends of the bank succeeded in incorporating 
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upon (whither just or unjust) Mr Biddle ;** the system of swin- 
dling, and stealing from many other banks, which has increased 
in a few years to such an alarming extent; I think has had 
much influence in driving many individuals from their former 
opinions and making them hostile to all Banks the great number 
of State and local banks that have sprung up the stock holders 
of which have in many instances become hostile to a national 
Bank while others go for it luke warmly. The whigs must again 
unite the friends who have left us must be invited back by mild 
persuasive and consilatory language and not by bitter invective 
which will drive them at a greater distance: or all that we have 
gained by our last years victory will be lost. 

I left Mrs. Eve in Galveston 250 miles from this where she 
will remain untill I return we have boath enjoyed good health 
in Texas except a slight attack of fever which I had in August 
and Mrs Eve a few days sickness since I left Galveston. Please 
present me to Mr Crittenden Mr A Brown and Mr Harland and 
say to them that I have written to all of them but that they 
have treated me as unkindly as has Governor Letcher in not 
writing to me. You will also be pleased to present my compli- 
ments to Mrs. Letcher. T hope that she is enjoving better health 
than she had when T left Kentucky: and accept for yourself my 
sincere wishes that vou may live long in the enjovment of every 
blessing that this world can give vou and in the entire confidence 


of your country and vour friends. 
Joseph Eve 


that institution under the laws of Pennsylvania in February, 1836, as “The 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania.” On October 9, 1839, the bank sus- 
pended specie payments, and that action was legalized by the state legis- 
lative resolutions of April 3, 1840. By the same resolutions the legisla- 
ture set January 15, 1841, for the resumption of specie payments by the 
Pennsylvania banks. The bank resumed specie payments at the stated time, 
but was again forced to suspend specie payments on February 14. The 
legislature then adopted an act legalizing the issuance of “relief notes” by 
the bank, and, if these should fail to resuscitate the bank, liquidation was 
to follow. The condition of the bank grew worse, and on Sept. 4, 1841, 
an assignment of the resources of the bank was made for liquidation. 
Henry R. Mueller, The Whig Party in Pennsylvania, University of Co- 
lumbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. New York (Colum- 
bia University), 1922. CI, No. 2, pp. 62-79. 

82Nicholas Biddle (Jan, 8, 1786-Feb. 27, 1844), financier with an inter- 
national reputation, was a native of Pennsylvania. He was director and, 
subsequently, president of the second United States Bank, 1822-1836. When 
the bank was incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania, Biddle con- 
tinued to be its president until his resignation in March, 1839. Dictionary 
of American Biography, II, 243-246. 
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JOSEPH EvE to JoHN WHITE 


City of Austin 29th December 1841 

My dear White 

I wrote you on the 19th of October from Galveston thanking 
you for the kind interest which you had taken for me in making 
such arangements with Mr Webster as to make my outfit produce 
me as much as possible. I have since that time received infor- 
mation from Benj. Eve,** that it has been paid over to him, after 
deducting the amount which I had requested you to pay in Bank 
and the amount which I had directed Sayre [?] to pay for me. 
The Congress of Texas are now and have been in session since the 
first monday in November the members are mostly young men 
about one half of them Lawyers generally men of fine personal 
appearance, with faces strongly marked with features indicating 
good sense and sound judgment, they are generally well dressed, 
and of good address polite in their intercourse, with each other 
and mostly of good morals. It is true there are no Clays Websters 
Crittendens and Calhouns among them yet they will rank with 
any Legislative body with whom I have been acquainted in the 
United States it is not supprising that it should be so. When 
we know that it is the bould fearless and enterprising that emigrate 
to new countries, while [the] slouthful, the indolent and timid, 
like the drone remain in the old hive. All appear anxious to 
economize, to reduce the salaries to lop off the offices, and to 
provide means to pay the National debt and restore the credit of 
the government. If they could be at peace with Mexico, and the 
various tribes of Indians, with which they are constantly annoyed, 
I have no doubt but that in a few years they would be able to 
pay the debt of the Nation and extricate themselves from all their 
dificulties But the recent news of the capture of the Santifee 
expedition®™ that left this place last spring, the news that the 
Priests of Mexico have made a donation to Santa Anna of a 
million of dollars, to enable him to expell, or exterminate the 
heriticks of Texas, his now being engaged in organizing a fource 
to effectuate that object, have had such influence upon public 
opinion as to reduce the Texas money in New Orleans to eight 
cents to the dollar. 

This government has not a soldier in the service of the Republic, 
having discharged their army last year for the want of means 


38Brother of Joseph Eve. 

34For an excellent discussion of this expedition see William Campbell 
Binkley, “New Mexico and the Santa Fé Expedition,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXVII, 85-107. Probably the best account that has been 
left by one of the participants in that expedition is George W. Kendall’s 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. New York (Harper & Bros.), 
1856. 2 vols. 
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to keep them in the field, and now rely upon the militia to defend 
them against Mexican and Indian invasion, and without a dollar 
in their Treasuary, yet they are a fearless chivalorous people, and 
fear no invasion. 

I have taken much pains to ascertain the population of Texas, 
the result of my enquiries is that it is from seventy to seventy 
five thousand; While Mexico is about eight millions, when we 
take numbers into calculation, there is a fearful diference between 
the two governments, But while the people of Mexico have been 
cutting each other’s throats, depopulating their country and Bank- 
rupting their nation; Texas though all the time at war with 
Mexico and with numerous tribes of Indians; have in five years 
doubled their population and although the Government may be 
considered Bankrupt, Yet the people have been improving the 
country and increasing in wealth most rapidly; Mexico may in- 
vade Texas may send Army after Army of pusilaniamous | pusil- 
lanimous], debilitated Priest riden, superstitious Stupid, Mongrels, 
of Spanish Indian, and negro blood, But armies of such materials 
never can conquer Texas; and requires but little segacity to fore- 
see, that if Texas remains a separate, independent Government, 
in a few years, she will give laws to Mexico instead of Mexico 
Conquering her. 

From various conversations which I have had with Inteligent 
gentlemen from all parts of this Republic I do not entertain a 
doubt but that a very large majority of the Citizens are anxious 
to become annexed to the United States; Nor can I bring my 
mind to doubt but that it would promote the interests of boath 
nations The Planters here can raise more cotton and sugar to 
the Acre, and with less labour than can be raised in any part 
of the United States; They can raise very near as much corn 
as we raise on our best lands in Kentucky; double as many sweet 
potatoes as can be raised in South Carolina with ail the vegetables 
that are raised in the middle states; and it certainly is the Best 
Stock country in the world. It is not uncommon for a planter 
here to own a thousand head of cattle, equal in size and beauty to 
our best Kentucky cattle, and which are good beef as well winter 
as summer upon the grass, and which cost them nothing except 
the trouble of Marking, and branding them. The climate is per- 
haps the most healthy and salubrious of any part of the South 
and if annexed to the United States, I believe in a few years it 
would become the wealthiest part of the nation It is believed 
that few if any Southern Politicians in the United States would 
object to Annexation, nor can I see any reasonable cause for 
Objections from the North and East, if on account of political 
power, that must fail because they now have it and always must 
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have it, Ioway, and Wisconsin must come into the Union® in 
a short time either of them containing as great a population as 
Texas Virginia North Carolina Maryland Delaware, Kentucky 
and Missouri will in time become non slave holding States to 
say nothing of the probable annexation of Canada, whenever we 
get into war with great Brittain; If Texas is not annexed, will 
not Great Brittain in order to affect the United States enter into 
treaty stipulations to permit Texas to import her cotton to that 
country free of import duties thereby destroying the trade in the 
article in the United States to great Brittain, and will not Texas 
for this priveliege be compelled to permit the British government 
to import her merchantdize into Texas free of import duties; 
which would certainly, injure the north Eastern commercial 
States. Whereas if Texas was annexed to the United States; 
Texas would furnish the raw material to the North and secure 
therefrom the manufactured articles. An objection may be made 
to this union on account of the jealosy of foreign governments, 
which may be considered plausible, as all tyrants and despotic 
governments have in every age, have had a jealous eye at the 
prosperity of Republics. But Great Brittain from whom we have 
most to fear and whose-government is more jealous of us than 
other governments, has evidenced a disposition not only to be 
mistress of the Ocean but of the world cannot complain while 
she is endeavouring wherever she can [annex] any and every 
country to their government either by the sword by purchase or 
otherwise; She is now and has been for years endeavouring to 
cheat Spain out of Cuba; she is now carrying on a negotiation 
with Mexico for the Californias which of right belongs to Texas 
by the consent of Santa Ana when a prisoner here, which was 
ever since that time been claimed as a part of Texas which has 
been sanctioned and acknowledged by the United States; they 
having acknowledged the Independence of Texas the 3d day of 
March 1837 by France having acknowledged the Independence of 
Texas on the 25th of September 1839 by Holland on the 16th 
September 1840 and by Great Britain if not directly indirectly 
on the 13th of November 1840 by entering into a treaty with 
Texas and again by entering into an arangement with Genrl 
Hambleton®* to guaranty a loan to Texas provided Texas will 
mortgage her public domain for the payment of the money ad- 


35Jowa and Wisconsin were admitted to the Union in 1846 and 1848, 
respectively. 

36General James Hamilton (May 8, 1786-Nov. 15, 1857), a native of 
South Carolina, became governor of South Carolina in 1830; appointed in 
1839 by President Houston as one of two loan commissioners to negotiate 
a loan in England, and during the next two years he endeavored to obtain 
credit for Texas in England, France, Ho!land and Belgium. Dictionary of 
American Biography, VIII, 187-188. 
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vanced believing that the poverty of Texas would ultimately gain 
Great Brittain a pretext to claim the country; and unless Texas 
is admited into our union, the poverty of the Mexican govern- 
ment and the great influence the British have over them they 
will ultimately transfer the Californias to Great Brittain. 

There is another view of this subject why Great Brittain would 
use every strategim to get this country; There cannot be a doubt 
but there is more valuable live oak in Texas than there is upon 
the ballance of the globe; This would be a great consequence to 
that nation for ship building A British company have lately 
purchased a large tract of land near the coast on account of the 
live oak; France two has been casting a wishful eye upon Texas, 
during the last session of Congress** the French Minister** sta- 
tioned here proposed to Congress that if they would give him a 
large tract of the unappropriated lands that he would setle them 
with French emigrants erect fourts open a trade with Santife and 
protect the frontiers. 

The Mexicans cannot object to annexation when Mr, Jefferson 
purchased Louisiana from France it was then understood and 
claimed by him that the purchase included the whole country East 
of the Riogrande which was certainly true and Texas all [also] 
claims to that river; It is true that in a treaty afterwards with 
Spain we received in lew of Texas the Floridas a Barren Sand 
Bank and gave Spain five millions for a country that has cost 
us more blood and treasuary than the whole of that country would 
now sell for, Which arangement was made to satisfy Spanish 
perfidy and cupidity and to quiet the jealosy of Eastern Poli- 
ticians of the United States. But if Santa Ana who is now at 
the head of the Mexican—government, was guided by any other 
consideration than ignorance, stupidity and folley, or if he had 
the least spot of gratitude, he would feel delited to see Texas 
United States government he should remember that in 1836 
when he had laid waste the whole by fire and sword, and when 
he had been guilty of so many sins against a bould fearless and 
patriotic people, to say nothing about the horrible massacre of 
Travis, Crocket and others at the Alamo; by the cold deliberate 
murder of Fannin and his patriotic associates after they had 
capitulated; an act which ought and will be held up and remain 
as a monument of infamy and disgrace, hated by man and ac- 
cursed by God here and here after; an act by which he had for- 
feited all claims to the humanity of the people of Texas one 
which violated the laws of nations, of God and morality yet when 


37The Fifth Congress of Texas met at Austin from Nov. 2, 1840, to Feb. 


5, 1841. 
38Alphonso de Saligny was the French Minister to the Republic of Texas, 


1840-42. 
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he was defeated and captured by the Texans, with his hands 
reeking with the blood of their fellow citizens; with a humanity 
and magnanimity unparaleled in the annals of history they saved 
him, an act of generosity and liberately [liberality] of soul which 
will be justly appreciated by posterity; and seconded by impartial 
history upon the higher penical of fame. 

Situated as I am prudence admonishes me that I should be 
silent upon this important subject, I have reflected well before 
I would venture an opinion to you; but finally concluded that I 
would give my views, willing now and upon all future occasions, 
to stand or fall upon the sentiments which I have avowed I have 
you know lived for my country I have always been ready and 
willing to die for its interest and prosperity, and now say that 
if by any act or opinion of mine I could be instrumental in 
effectuating so desirable an object so much calculated to promote 
the best interest of the two governments, I should consider it 
among the best acts of my life; and I now call upon you to 
remember, that if this Union is not now effected, the time is not 
distant when Texas will and must be forced to unite her destiny 
contrary to interest feelings, and wishes with England or France. 
It [will] then be two late for the United States to ask for Union 
or annexation I could give many other reasons calculated to sus- 
tain my opinion, but I have tired myself in writing; this long 
epistle and fear it will fatige you to read it. Write me soon and 
give me your views with the views of such others who you may 
think proper to consult. Please present me kindly to Gov, More- 
head,*® Mr Clay, and Mr Crittenden if he is in Washington and 
accept for yourself my sincere wishes that you may live long of 
[for] your country and friends and that you may be able to 
retire from your present high station with the intire approba- 


tion of all 
Joseph Eve 


39James T. Morehead (May 24, 1797-Dec. 28, 1854) was elected lieuten- 
ant governor of Kentucky in August, 1832, and succeeded to the governor’s 
office in February, 1834, upon the death of Governor John Breathitt, 
serving in that capacity to September, 183€. He was United States Senator 
from Kentucky, 1841-1847. Collins, History of Kentucky, Il, iv, 14, 241, 


437, 738. 
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THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION OF BEXAR, 1811 
By J. Vurtasana Haccarp 


On September 16, 1810, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, curate of 
Dolores, started an armed rebellion against the crown of Spain. 
From the outset the revolutionary movement of Hidalgo met with 
signal success. With comparative ease the insurgents captured 
Guanajuato and Valladolid, and decisively defeated the royalist 
army at Monte de las Cruces, near Mexico City.’ 

Subsequent events, however, showed that the undertaking was 
premature. Lack of definite plans of attack, lack of discipline, 
and dissension among the insurgent leaders soon proved detri- 
mental. Early in November, Callexa, royalist Commandant of 
the Tenth Brigade, defeated the forces under Hidalgo at Aculco. 
This was the first of a series of defeats that overtook the fleeing 
hordes of Hidalgo. 

In an attempt to strengthen his cause, Hidalgo had sent agents 
throughout New Spain to bolster his failing revolution. To the 
region of the Rio Grande the rebel leader sent Gomez Portugal, 
Godinez, Alatorre, and Huidrobo. These agents were so active 
that by the latter part of October, 1810, all the settlements near 
the Rio Grande were in open revolt.? 

North of the Nueces, Governor Manuel de Salcedo* had learned 


1Alaman, Lucas, Historia de Méwico, Imprenta de Lara, México, 1849, 
1852. 

2Ibid., II, p. 4. 

3Don Manuel de Salcedo was appointed governor of the province of Texas 
on March 13, 1807. Before his appointment, De Salcedo had been stationed 
in New Orleans serving in His Majesty’s army with the rank of captain of 
infantry in the regiment of the Canaries. His father, Don Juan Manuel 
was the governor of Louisiana. Since Don Juan Manuel was in his dotage, 
however, his son usually exercised the office of governor. 

On November 7, 1808, Manuel de Salcedo took the oath of office as gov- 
ernor of Texas in San Antonio. On the same day Antonio Cordero, governor 
of Coahuila and acting governor of Texas, turned over to him the political 
administration of Texas. Nemesio Salcedo, Commandant General of the 
Provincias Internas of the East and uncle of the new governor, ordered 
Cordero to remain in San Antonio until after Don Manuel should complete 
a tour of inspection of the province. The following month, however, Don 
Bernardo Bonavia was sent to replace Cordero. The governor did not start 
his tour until a year later. In October, 1810, De Salcedo was given the 
military command of the province, and Don Bernardo Bonavia was trans- 
ferred to Durango, Mexico. From then on the governor was chiefly con- 
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of the revolt in the south, and had taken steps* to prevent its 
spread to the province of Texas, which was under his political and 
military command.® In spite of his efforts, however, the situ- 
ation in Texas became aggravated. In Coahuila, Cordero had 
lost his entire command to the revolutionists;* and, soon after, a 
conspiracy to overthrow the government was discovered in Bexar, 
the capital of the province.? The governor immediately issued a 
proclamation calling upon the residents of the capital to cooperate 
with the government; then he called a council of war.* 


cerned with troubles arising out of the mire of revolution slavered on the 
face of New Spain by Hidalgo. 

In spite of his efforts, however, the force of the revolution overpowered 
De Salcedo. On January 22, 1811, Juan Bautista de las Casas surprised 
and captured him. De Salcedo was sent in chains to the hacienda of Don 
Ygnacio Elizondo, near Monclova. There he was later released by Elizondo. 
On March 26 the governor of Texas set out from Monclova escorting Hidalgo 
and the other revolutionary leaders who had been captured at Bajain by 
Elizondo. 

In December, 1811, Don Manuel de Salcedo returned to Texas and again 
assumed the office of governor of the province. 

In the fall of 1812, an expedition under the leadership of Bernardo 
Gutiérrez and Augustus William Magee invaded the province of Texas. 
With little difficulty the expeditionary force, consisting of several hundred 
Anglo-Americans and some Mexican patriots, captured La Bahfa. Don 
Manuel de Salcedo besieged the town for several months, but he was finally 
forced to reteat to San Antonio for lack of supplies. The expeditionary 
forces pursued him to San Antonio. In spite of a heroic and desperate 
defense, Don Manuel and his staff were forced to surrender on April 1, 1813. 
A few days later some of the Mexican patriots murdered Don Manuel and 
several other officers. Be it said to the credit of the Anglo-Americans in 
the expedition that, when they heard the report of the brutal murder per- 
petrated under the guise of patriotism, many of them returned to the United 
States. Archivo General de Indias, Guadalajara, 302, Seville, Spain (pho- 
tostat), Archives, The University of Texas. Laussat in Louisiane, Evene- 
ments de 1803, MS., in the Cabildo, New Orleans, La., p. 75. Affidavit, 
November 7, 1808, MS., Spanish Archives of Texas, The University of 
Texas. (Hereafter in this paper this reference will be cited as Béxar 
Archives, since the collection is better known by that name than as the 
Spanish Archives.) Nemesio Salcedo to Antonio Cordero, February 23, 
1809, MS., Béxar Archives. N. Salcedo to A. Cordero, March 20, 1809, 
MS., Béxar Archives. Bonavia to judges of different settlements, March 1, 
1810, MS., Béxar Archives. M. de Salcedo to N. Salcedo, October 27, 1810, 
MS., Béxar Archives. Proclamation, January 19, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 

4M. de Salcedo to N. Salcedo, October 28, 1810; October 29, 1810; Novem- 
ber 11, 1810; November 18, 1810; November 21, 1810; MSS., Béxar 
Archives. 

5N. Salcedo to Bernardo Bonavfa, September 28, 1810, MS., Béxar 
Archives. 

6Proclamation by Manuel de Salcedo, January 6, 1811, MS., Béxar 
Archives. 

™M. de Salcedo to N. Salcedo, January 9, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 

8Proclamation by the governor, January 19, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 
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Even while he was holding the council of war, Juan Bautista 
de las Casas,® a retired officer, was plotting against him. By the 
afternoon of January 21, 1811, the majority of the troops of 
the capital had been won over by Casas. At midnight of Jan- 
uary 21, Casas, with a few men, surprised the general head- 
quarters and captured the officers in command. The non-com- 
missioned officers and privates at once joined the rebel leader. 
At the head of the troops, Casas marched to the governor’s palace ; 
but in a last effort to rally his forces, Saleedo had gone to the 
barracks of the reserves. Casas pursued and captured him there 
and, by the morning of January 22, Casas was absolute master 
of the province.” 

After having arrested Don Emanuel de Salcedo, Don Simon 
de Herrera, assistant to the governor, and other officers, one of 
the first official acts of Casas was to confiscate the property of all 
Europeans." Then he issued a proclamation explaining his ac- 


*Don Juan Bautista de las Casas, Captain of the Provincial Militia of 
Nuevo Santander, Political and Military Governor of the Province of Texas, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Troops which Garrison the Province. This 
was the title he assumed while he was in power as governor of Texas. Casas 
was born at San Fernando, a town in the Colony of Nuevo Santander, in 
1775. Before he assumed the governorship of Texas, he was a retired cap- 
tain in the militia of the town of Croix, Nuevo Santander. After Casas 
had made himself governor, Lieutenant General José Mariano Ximenes, 
self-styled Commandant of the American Forces of the North, conferred 
upon him the rank of brigadier. 

After he was arrested by Zambrano, his trial was commenced in Béxar. 
Casas, however, refused to make a deposition, alleging that he could not 
get an impartial trial in Béxar. Upon hearing of the objection of Casas, 
the Commandant General ordered him sent to Monclova and there tried 
by court martial. In Monclova, Casas was tried by a court martial, com- 
posed of five men, with Don Antonio Cordero presiding. On July 29, 1811, 
Casas was found guilty of high treason. On August 3, 1811, he was taken 
to a hill by the name of Zapopa, near Monclova. There he was made to 
kneel down while the sentence of death was read to him. In accordance 
with custom, Casas then kissed the death sentence. He was despoiled of his 
insignia, and shot in the back. His head was then cut off, packed in a small 
box, and at once dispatched to Béxar.—Report of trial of Casas, Nacog- 
doches Archives, May 14-August 3, 1811, transcripts, Vol. 16, pp. 2-144, in 
the Archives, The University of Texas. 

10In regard to the state of mind of the people at this time, the Report 
states: “At this point there was a general confusion of those who were 
friends or enemies. People denied one another as Saint Peter denied the 
Savior . . .”—General Report (translated by J. V. Haggard), Junta to 
Nemesio Salcedo, April 29, 1811, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Vol. 
15, pp. 201-234. The University of Texas. (Unless otherwise stated the 
General Report has been used as the primary source for this paper.) 

11Inventory of Salcedo’s property, January 23, 1811; inventory of goods 
found in the store of Don Apolinar de Masmela, January 23, 1811; inven- 
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tions. He claimed that he had taken over the government because 
De Salcedo was planning to retreat toward the United States 
leaving the province in the hands of the advancing hordes of 
Hidalgo.** 

Casas then proceeded to imprison Europeans and to issue mili- 
tary orders to Nacogdoches, La Bahia, and all other posts and 
settlements in the province of Texas. He placed his friends in 
high official positions, established communication with the insur- 
gents of Coahuila, and attempted to contact Hidalgo, who was 
marching toward Texas.** 

On March 2, 1811, however, after thirty-nine days of absolutism, 
Casas suddenly awoke to face the reality of armed opposition 
headed by Subdeacon** Don Juan Manuel Zambrano.*® 


tory of furniture in the homes of the same Europeans, January 31, 1811, 
MSS., Béxar Archives. Casas to Aguilar, January 31, 1811, Nacogdoches 
Archives, transcripts, Vol. 16, p. 106, The University of Texas. 


12Proclamation by Casas, January 23, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. Depo- 
sition of Casas, May 14-August 3, 1811, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, 
The University of Texas. 

13Casas to Hidalgo, January 23, 1811, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, 
Vol. 16, pp. 85-88, The University of Texas. In a proclamation he issued a 
few days later, Casas declared that he had saved the people from European 
oppression and asked for the support of the people of Texas in favor of the 
revolution of Hidalgo, February 9, 1811. Ibid. pp. 85-88. 

14“The subdeaconate is the lowest of the sacred or major orders in the 
Latin church. . . . The duties of a subdeacon are to serve the deacon at 
Mass; to prepare the bread and wine and sacred vessels for the Holy Sac- 
rifice; to present the chalice and paten at the Offertory and pour water 
into the wine for the Eucharist; to chant the Epistle solemnly; to wash the 
sacred linen. . . . A candidate for the subdeaconate must have been con- 
firmed and have received minor orders. He must have the knowledge befit- 
ting his grade in the Church and have entered on his twenty-second year. 
He must also have acquired a title to orders. After ordination he is 
bound to celibacy and to the recitation of the Divine Office.”—-The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, p. 320, Robert Appleton Co., New York, N. Y., 1912. 

15Subdeacon Juan Manuel Zambrano was born in San Antonio in 1773. 
The earliest record of his activity is a letter from Nemesio Salcedo, Com- 
mandant General of the Interior Provinces to the governor of Texas, dated 
January 4, 1803. In that letter Salcedo informed the governor that action 
against Zambrano was to be suspended until the bishop of Monterrey could 
investigate the conduct of the subdeacon. The following month (February 1, 
1803) a committee of San Antonians petitioned the governor to take action 
against Zambrano. 

From that time on Zambrano was very often the subject of public atten- 
tion. On one occasion he was forced to live in exile in Coahuila for several 
months. In spite of the violent remonstrance of Don Manuel de Salcedo. 
governor of Texas, however, Zambrano, on September 10, 1810, obtained 
permission from the Audiencia of Guadalajara to return to Texas. De 
Salcedo was so violent in his objection to the return of the exile to Texas, 
that he threatened to resign his position. And yet, in 1811, when De 
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Dissatisfaction under the arbitrary leadership of Casas gave 
impetus to an undercurrent of opposition, which quickly rose to 
the surface in a counter-revolutionary movement. With the active 


Salcedo was surprised by Casas, and the province of Texas was taken away 
from him, Zambrano recovered it and returned it to De Salcedo. In view 
of his patriotic deed, the Audiencia of Guadalajara forgave Zambrano. As 
a reward for the same action, on Octcber 13, 1811, Nemesio Salcedo con- 
ferred upon him the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

His fame spread far and wide after the counter-revolution of 1811. He 
was well known even by the banditti of the Neutral Grounds, who were 
openly hostile to him. On one occasion, the outlaws learned that he was 
on his way to Natchitoches, accompanied by a small body of men. They 
prepared a warm reception committee for him, and “25 Americans, the 
best marksmen found [in the Neutral Grounds], with good carbines, were 
posted on this side of the Sabine. Upon having the lieutenant colonel 
pointed out to them, they were to aim and fire on him. . . .” Providence 
must have shielded the subdeacon, for all twenty-five of the American 
marksmen missed him. 

On May 31, 1814, Zambrano was again ordered to leave the province of 
Texas. Evidently he was slow to obey orders, for in July, 1815, he was 
involved in an impromptu street duel in San Antonio. 

With his blond hair floating in the wind, his shirt open at the collar, his 
sleeves rolled up above the elbows, and a cavalry sword strapped to his 
waist, Zambrano was arrogantly walking down the street one day. Lieu- 
tenant José Yffiez, who had lost some money to the subdeacon in a card 
game a few days previously, passed Zambrano and failed to speak to him. 
Thereupon the subdeacon reprimanded the lieutenant, and would have laid 
hands on him but YAfiez was too fleet of foot for him; Zambrano soon gave 
up the chase and went on to his ranch. 

Upon his return Zambrano was pleasantly surprised to find Lieutenant 
YAiiez waiting for him. Few words had passed between them before the 
two officers of His Majesty’s army were furiously engaged in a duel. Un- 
fortunately for Zambrano, YAfiez, although of smaller stature, was by far 
the better swordsman. YAfiez attacked Zambrano with impetus. He soon 
broke Zambrano’s sword at the hilt, wounded him on the face and shoulders, 
and would have taken his life but for the timely interference of a detach- 
ment of troops sent out by the governor to stop the duel, and to quell the 
growing riot, for the people had taken sides and were throwing rocks and 
firing shots at each other; excepting the subdeacon, no one was seriously 
hurt in the riot. 

Subsequently Father Zambrano was given various positions in the civil 
and military government, but he did not hold them long. In 1819 he was 
military commandant at La Bahfa. He resigned his commission because 
his superior officers did not allow him the supplies he demanded to cam- 
paign against the coast Indians. Several complaints were filed against him 
for cruelty practiced on the common people. Once he was accused of 
whipping a female servant. 

On January 26, 1826, Don Erasmo Seguin, postmaster at Béxar, wrote to 
his wife, Dofia Marfa Josefa Agustina Becerra, in part, as follows: “Don’t 
he afraid of the beating Father Zambrano threatened you with. I’ve heard 
he died recently in an exemplary way. May God keep him in his heavenly 
kingdom!”—N,. Salcedo to governor of Texas, January 4, 1803; Bishop to 
A. Cordero, July 8, 1807; A. Navarro to governor, July 10, 1807; Zambrano 
versus YAfiez, September 27, 1815; Borrador, April 7, 1819; Segufn to 
Becerra, January 26, 1826, Béxar Archives, 
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aid of some discontented priests and settlers,** Casas had won 
the sympathy and support of a large majority of the common 
people; he had failed, however, to enlist the whole-hearted approval 
of veteran army officers and well-to-do settlers of San Antonio. 
Don Juan Manuel Zambrano retired to his ranch,’ about twenty 
leagues from San Antonio, determined not to return to the capital 
until he should learn the outcome of the revolution. Don José 
Dario and Don José Maria, his brothers, and Captain Ignacio 
Pérez, a staunch royalist, remained in San Antonio as critical 
spectators of the rebellion. Sometime during the last week in 
February, Captain Pérez asked the Zambrano brothers to send a 
messenger to their brother urging him to come to San Antonio 
and rescue the country from the clutches of Casas. With his usual 
promptness and willingness to engage actively in any military or 
political enterprise, Zambrano heeded the summons of his com- 
rades. Upon his arrival in San Antonio, Zambrano, Captain 
Ignacio Pérez, Don Erasmo Seguin, Don Juan Beramendi, and 
Don Francisco Ruiz held a meeting at the house of Don José 
Dario Zambrano, who guarded the door while the others planned 
their campaign. At this meeting they decided to enlist the aid 
of several other prominent settlers and army officers before pro- 
ceeding any further. 

The following day the conspirators began a vigorous whispering 
campaign. Several of the most prominent men readily pledged 
their support to the counter-revolution. Zambrano extended his 
campaign into the enemy camp. He confided his bold plan only 
to Captain Pérez and to Don José Antonio Saucedo. Therefore, 


16“Qh beloved commander, with the greatest grief we set down the fol- 
lowing statement: the priests of the Most High were the most traitorous 
inasmuch as they endeavored to deceive their parishioners. Let this be 
enough! Sir, we cannot prolong [this part of] our report because our 
spirit is troubled upon seeing these distinguished persons guilty of such a 
base crime. Even these men, however, who are really little different from 
the others, are worthy of forgiveness because of their ignorance and scant 
instruction. Absolute necessity—because of the lack of ministers in this 
bishopric—is the only reason for employing these priests who are so limited 
in knowledge, and so corrupt, as Your Lordship already knows.”—General 
Report, Junta to Nemesio Salcedo, April 29, 1811, Nacogdoches Archives, 
transcripts, Vol. 15, pp. 201-234, The University of Texas. 

17Rancho de la Laguna de las Animas where Zambrano had: 80 gentle 
horses, 24 gentle mares, 1 stallion, 2 donkeys, 450 cows, 220 steers, 110 
bulls, 230 calves, 4600 sheep and goats, 15 yoke of oxen, 3 ox-carts with 
license numbers 97, 98, and 103, 2 negro slaves, 32 servants, including 
cowboys.—Census, January 10, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 
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not knowing the subdeacon’s true intentions, the other conspirators 
became greatly alarmed when they saw their leader talking to 
Father Juan Salazar, who had just arrived with Don Ignacio 
Aldama, Hidalgo’s envoy to the United States. It was later 
learned, however, that Zambrano had had the following conversa- 
tion with Salazar: 

“Father, my friend, this is the famous Father Zambrano. Speak 
with confidence. Tell all your cares, for he is able to get you 
out of danger; and he is the man who can take you where your 
enemies will never find you.” 

“T am well pleased with you, huero,’!* confided the unwary 
priest; “I have known of you for a long time, and I have had 
good reports as to who you are.” 

Salazar then affectionately put his arms around Zambrano and 
added, “Get together all the horses and mules that you can secure, 
and some money, so that we can make a successful trip to the 
United States. Only there shall we be safe from Callexa. That 
terrible man has defeated us everywhere, and we have no other 
choice but flight.”?° 

Salazar’s admission of defeat chartered a course for Zambrano. 
Together with the original four conspirators, at nine o’clock the 
night of March 1, 1811, Zambrano summoned several other promi- 
nent royalists. The small group of men, with Lieutenant Antonio 
Saenz as their leader, silently marched to the army barracks. 
Surprising and disarming the sentries, they overpowered and cap- 
tured the officers in command. The privates at once joined the 
counter-revolutionary movement. 

Rapidly and effectively, through the grapevine system of com- 
munication, news of the coup spread through the town. Armed 
settlers hurried to the army barracks to reinforce the counter- 
revolutionary ranks. With convincing royalist eloquence the lead- 
ers addressed the assemblage of soldiers and settlers. 

By midnight, sentiment had crystallized in favor of the counter- 
revolution to such an extent that the original five leaders decided 
to elect a Junta to head the movement. By a majority of votes, 
Subdeacon Don Juan Manuel Zambrano was elected president of 


18A term used in Latin-America to designate a person with a fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and blond hair. 

19General Report (translation), Junta to Nemesio Salcedo, April 29, 
1811, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Vol. 15, pp. 201-234, Archives, 
The University of Texas. 
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the Junta.”° Lieutenant Antonio Saenz swore in the president, 
who, in turn, administered the oath to each of the other eleven 
members. The entire group of men present then swore to die, if 
necessary, in defense of their king, the Catholic faith, and their 
country. The Junta and several prominent citizens then prepared 
a letter setting forth their reasons for undertaking the counter- 
revolution.” 

The Junta then marched away at the head of the troops and 
settlers.** Enough soldiers to guard the artillery, however, were 
left in the barracks. The procession did not stop until it was in 
front of the government building where Casas was living. The 
president of the Junta halted his troops in parade formation, and 
the entire assemblage waited in silence for a few minutes, giving 
the townspeople time to approach the scene. 

Casas was aroused from his peaceful slumber and brought before 
the president. He came out partly dressed. 

When Zambrano deemed the time opportune, he read in a loud 
voice the letter previously prepared by the Junta. As soon as 
Casas heard its contents, he handed over the staff of office. He then 
requested permission to return to his quarters to dress himself 
fully. The president promptly granted his request. 


20President, Subdeacon Juan Manuel Zambrano 
First member, Captain Antonio Saenz 
Second member, Don Ignacio Pérez 
Third member, Don Miguel Eca y Miizquiz 
Fourth member, Don Luciano Garcfa 
Fifth member, Don Erasmo Seguin 
Sixth member, Don Luis Galfin 
Seventh member, Don Manuel Barrera 
Eighth member, Don Juan José Zambrano 
Ninth member, Don Gavino Delgado 
Tenth member, Don Vizente Gortari 
Secretary, Don José Antonio Saucedo. 
Affidavit, signed by the President and members of the Junta, except Don 
Luciano Garcfa, March 2, 1811, Béxar Archives. 
21Claiming that their religion, the rights of their king, and their country 
were not being properly safeguarded; adding that the appeal was made with 
the aid of the troops in order to avoid bloodshed.—The letter is signed by 
thirty-seven men. Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Vol. 15, p. 174, in 
The University of Texas. 
22“Sir, our joy was indescribable when we took our first steps, but it was 
even greater when we were in power and at the head of the troops and 
settlers, who generally showed great joy and happiness. We feared nothing! 
We believe ourselves invincible! . . . we believed that, like another Cortez, 
we could conquer this glorious kingdom!”—General Report, Junta to 
Nemesio Salcedo, April 29, 1811, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Vol. 
15, pp. 201-234. The University of Texas. 
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Casas entered his room, but as he failed to return within a 
reasonable length of time, Zambrano became suspicious and ordered 
his officers to enter Casas’s room forcibly. Casas was found fully 
dressed and busily engaged in burning incriminating documents. 
Zambrano immediately placed him under arrest and detailed a 
heavy guard to watch him. 

The bewildered settlers and the jubilant soldiers returned home 
and retired for the remaining hours of the night. The Junta could 
not sleep, however, for the most critical period of the counter- 
revolution had just commenced. In preparation for any eventuality, 
the Junta at once sent orders to all commandants of military 
posts to reorganize their forces. Further to strengthen their 
position, the Junta ordered the election of a town council, to 
be composed of ten members.?* This measure secured for the 
Junta the friendship of a large majority of the population because 
the chief source of dissatisfaction was the arbitrary failure of 
Casas to provide for the organization of that body. After the 
election, the Junta and the members of the town council marched 
in a group to the parish church to solemnize the election. In 
compliance with previous orders of the Junta, the priest gave them 
a cordial reception. 

Notwithstanding the many precautions taken by the Junta, open 
opposition to the counter-revolution quickly developed. On March 
3 at 7 o’clock in the evening, the Junta was informed that Father 
Salazar was at that time preaching in a public thoroughfare 
urging a group of fifty to sixty persons to join the party of 
Hidalgo. Cognizant of the insufficiency of their power for prompt 
action, the Junta decided to postpone Salazar’s arrest until the 
following morning. That night, however, Salazar and his fol- 
lowers attempted to overpower the Junta. Early the following 
morning, therefore, with the return of the veteran troops to Béxar, 
who had gone out on patrol duty, the Junta imprisoned the 
aggressive priest and other insurgents. 

Nevertheless, the arrest of these men was effected with great 
difficulty. Don Ignacio Aldama, who claimed to be secretary of 


283The ten members of the municipal council were: Miguel de Masquiz, 
Francisco Travieso, Clemente Delgado, Vicente Travieso, José Flores de 
Abrego, Francisco Delgado, José Antonio de la Garza, Francisco Montes de 
Oca, Fernando Beramendi, José Marfa Esoleta.—L. 8. Number 11, signed 
by the members of the Junta and the members of the municipal council. 
March 3, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 
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the department of justice, field marshal of Spanish-America, and 
ambassador to the United States for the revolutionary party of 
Hidalgo, was surrounded in one of the government buildings. 
Two of the charges shrewdly brought against him by Zambrano 
were that his passport was not in order, and that he was sus- 
pected of being an agent of Napoleon since he was wearing the 
insignia of the Legion d’honneur, granted only by France. With 
a great show of indignation, Aldama drew a dagger and tore off 
the insignia, loudly asserting that he hated and despised Napoleon. 
Zambrano approached him and demanded the surrender of the 
dagger, but Aldama refused to comply with the demand. There- 
upon Zambrano overpowered and disarmed the field marshal. 

Having broken most of the opposition, the Junta felt strong 
enough to expand their activity. All Europeans who had been 
put in prison by Casas were released, and the property confiscated 
by him was returned to them. The Junta then decided to estab- 
lish communication with Callexa, commandant of the royalist 
forces fighting Hidalgo. At a meeting of the Junta, it was de- 
cided to send Don José Maria Mufioz and Don Luis Galan,** two 
reliable royalists, through territory held by the revolutionists with 
two sets of instructions. Zambrano gave them verbal orders to do 
everything in their power to attract the people to the royalist 
cause and to establish communication with the king’s troops as 
soon as possible. Since Hidalgo and his troops were marching 
north from Mexico City, and as the province of Coahuila was in 
the hands of his partisans, the Junta gave the two agents a letter 
addressed to the commander of the revolutionist forces inquiring 
as to the real purpose of the revolution of Hidalgo.” 


The mission of the two agents proved to be far more fruitful 
than the Junta had anticipated. Although the agents encountered 
some difficulties, they succeeded in stirring up a great deal of 


24The two agents kept a diary, March 1-23, which contains many details 
about the counter-revolution not found elsewhere.—Mufioz and Galan to 
Nemesio Salcedo, May 21, 1811, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Vol. 
16, pp. 145-161. The University of Texas. 

25In this letter inquiries were made as to the real intentions of the 
revolution, whether the Catholic religion would be upheld, whether Spanish 
North America was to be held for the king, whether property and personal 
rights were to be guaranteed and whether the guarantees would be signed 
by certain men of well-known integrity.—Mufioz and Galan were also given 
power to settle any other question that might arise—March 6, 1811, MS., 
Béxar Archives. 
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opposition to the revolution of Hidalgo along their way. They 
were received well everywhere except in the presidio of Rio Grande. 
There the settlers were not favorable to the Béxar counter-revolu- 
tion. They forced the agents and their escort to barricade themselves 
in an old stone house. During the night, however, the agents stole 
away and went to San Fernando, Coahuila. They had little diffi- 
culty in winning Don José Menchaca, an influential Texan, and 
a large number of his followers for the counter-revolution. He 
joined the agents, and the group proceeded to the hacienda of 
Don Ignacio Elizondo, an insurgent ex-royalist officer, where Don 
Manuel de Salcedo, governor of Texas, and Don Simon de Herrera, 
his aid, were being held prisoners. As soon as Don Ignacio Eli- 
zondo heard a full account of the counter-revolution, he promptly 
returned to the royalist party. 

Upon receipt of favorable reports from their agents, and in 
answer to urgent calls for aid from royalists along the Rio 
Grande and in northern Coahuila, the Junta issued a call for 
volunteers. By March 25 a body of five hundred men had been 
mustered. Lieutenant Miguel Diaz de Luna was appointed pro- 
visional head of the government, while Zambrano took personal 
command of the troops. On the morning of March 26 the counter- 
revolutionary army set out for Laredo. 

Opposition to the counter-revolution did not cease to obstruct 
every step of the Junta. On the eve of their departure for Laredo, 
the priest Arocha and the chaplain Garza, with some of their fol- 
lowers, planned to seize the artillery. Their plan was discovered 
at midnight, however, by three spies of the Junta. At one o’clock 
in the morning, when the report reached the Junta, Zambrano, 
Don Ignacio Pérez, and twelve other officers and men captured 
Arocha and Garza, the leaders of the movement. The royalists 
spent the rest of the night questioning the priest Arocha and the 
chaplain Garza, and, by next morning, they had obtained a com- 
plete confession of guilt. In order to avoid further trouble, the 
Junta decided to take them with the expedition to Laredo. 

The precautionary and threatening expedition of the Junta 
proved to be effective in checking the retreat of insurgents who 
had escaped Elizondo and De Salcedo at Bajan on March 21, 
when Hidalgo and most of his followers had been captured. 
The Junta’s army remained in Laredo about six weeks in order 





; 
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to impress the revolutionists along the Rio Grande with their 
grim determination to hold Texas for the king. 

While the Junta and the main army was in Laredo, Father 
Juan Salazar and Aldama attempted to restore Béxar to the in- 
surgent cause. The two prisoners had been placed at the Alamo 
in the custody of Lientenant Vicente Farin and a small detach- 
ment of troops. In spite of the great care exercised by the roy- 
alist officer, however, the prisoners succeeded in bribing their guards. 
They planned to seize the artillery kept at the Alamo, raise the 
ery of alarm and overpower the garrison. They made a fatal mis- 
take by attempting to enlist the aid of Lieutenant Francisco 
Ignacio Escamilla for he reported them to the other royalist officers. 

With the capture of Hidalgo and his followers at Bajan, and 
the success of the counter-revolution in Coahuila, the power of 
the Junta in Texas was completely consolidated. Upon their re- 
turn to Béxar they settled down to institute many needed social 
and political reforms and to return the province to its former 
peaceful condition under the royalist government. Throughout 
the most critical period of their existence, the Junta received the 
unwavering support of the veteran troops of Béxar, Alamo de 
Parras, and the provincial militia. The troops from Nuevo San- 
tander and Coahuila, who had been the supporters of the revo- 
lution in Texas, were promptly disbanded and put under strict 
surveillance. 

Although the chief work of the Junta was accomplished soon 
after their return to San Antonio from Laredo, they continued 
to function until a duly appointed representative of the royalist 
government took over the administration of the province. During 
the interval, the Junta was not idle. Steps were taken for the 
establishment of a primary school; municipal orders were issued 
correcting abuses in the sale of food supplies, especially beef, corn, 
bread, and fresh fruits; provisions were made to trade horses 
for supplies in Louisiana.”® 

On July 14, the Junta formally took leave of the settlers,?” 
and two days later Don Simon de Herrera arrived in Béxar to 
take over the command of the province in place of Don Manuel 
de Salcedo, who was in Chihuahua engaged in the trial of Hidalgo 


26Zambrano to Nemesio Salcedo, April 27, 1811; May 16, 1811; June 2, 
1811; June 26, 1811; June 27, 1811, MSS., Béxar Archives. 


27Proclamation by the Junta July 14, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 
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and other insurgents. For reasons of courtesy, however, he de- 
ferred the transfer until July 22, 1811.°* On that day the Junta 
ceased to function. 

The work of the counter-revolution in Béxar did not go un- 
rewarded. After De Herrera had assumed command of the prov- 
ince of Texas, the Commandant General asked him to suggest 
appropriate rewards for the members of the Junta.?® De Herrera 
passed the instructions to the Junta. With great reluctance, the 
Junta finally submitted a report, which they had prepared several 
weeks in advance, setting forth the particular merit of each mem- 
ber of the Junta and others who cooperated with them.*° 

On October 13, 1811, Nemesio Salcedo wrote a long letter to 
the governor rewarding each member with promotion in rank or 
with a cash bonus. Don Juan Manuel Zambrano was given the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel.*t Even the villa of San Antonio was 
rewarded by being raised to the rank of ciudad. 

The report of the Junta, together with other related material 
found in the Béxar Archives, shows that the counter-revolution 
effected by Zambrano and his followers was responsible for the 
capture of Hidalgo and the consequent destruction of his revolu- 
tionary movement. It is true that Don Ignacio Elizondo, a resi- 
dent of Coahuila, personally directed the capture of Hidalgo. It 
is also true that, from the Mexican point of view, he was a 
traitor.** Nevertheless, his change of attitude was influenced 
more by the turn of events in Béxar and by the persuasive power 
of several Spanish Texans than by a treacherous inclination on 
his part. When Don Manuel de Salcedo was arrested in Béxar, 
he was chained and sent to Elizondo’s hacienda for safekeeping. 
De Salcedo arrived in Elizondo’s hacienda about February 10. On 
or about March 10, Don José Menchaca, who was stationed in 
San Fernando, near Elizondo’s hacienda, with a group of luke- 
warm revolutionists, learned of the Béxar counter-revolution from 


28Simén de Herrera to Nemesio Salcedo, July 16, 1811, MS., Béxar 
Archives. 

29Nemesio Salcedo to Simén de Herrera, August 1, 1811, MS., Béxar 
Archives. 

30Junta to Nemesio Salcedo, June 19, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 

31Nemesio Salcedo to the governor of Texas, October 13, 1811, MS., Béxar 
Archives. 

32Villasefior y Villasefior, A., Biografias de los Heroes Caudillos de la 
Independencia, Mexico, 1910, p. 52. 
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a fugitive. The same fugitive carried the evil tidings to Elizondo.** 
On March 13, the agents of Béxar sent out by Zambrano to spread 
propaganda in favor of the counter-revolutionary movement, 
reached San Fernando, Coahuila. Don José Menchaca at once 
subscribed to the movement and, together with the agents, he 
set out for Elizondo’s hacienda.** That night, at Elizondo’s 
hacienda, Don Manuel de Salcedo, Don José Menchaca, the two 
Béxar agents, and Don Ignacio Elizondo planned the capture of 
Hidalgo and the other leaders of the Mexican revolution.** The 
morning of March 17, Elizondo captured Don Pedro Aranda in 
Monclova, and on March 21 he captured Hidalgo at the wells of 
Bajan. The next day Don Manuel de Salcedo arrived with re- 
inforcements. A few days later Salcedo set out for Chihuahua 
escorting Hidalgo and other prisoners. 

As to what course Texas history might have taken had Hidalgo 
been able to reach Béxar while Juan Bautista de las Casas was 
in power, one can merely conjecture. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to surmise the result of Hidalgo’s union with the filibusters 
gathered in the Neutral Grounds,*® in view of the fact that the 
following year the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, consisting of sev- 
eral hundred men, invaded Texas, defeated the Spanish army, 
and, on April 6, 1813, proclaimed an independent state.** 

33Cadena and Elguezabal report several defeats of the insurgents, the 
arrival of a revolutionary officer spreading false reports, and the fact that 
news of the capture of Casas, Aldama, and Salazar in San Antonio had 
reached Elizondo before the 10th of March.—Josse Andress Cadena and 
Juan José Elguezabal to Juan Manuel Zambrano, March 16, 1811, MS., 
Béxar Archives. 

34José Menchaca to Junta, March 14, 1811, MS., Béxar Archives. 


35Mufioz and Galfin to Nemesio Salcedo, May 21, 1811, Nacogdoches 
Archives, transcripts, Vol. 16, pp. 45-161, The University of Texas. 

36The Neutral Grounds was a narrow strip of land indefinitely designated 
as lying between the Sabine River and the Arroyo Hondo by an agreement 
entered into between Don Sim6én de Herrera and James Wilkinson on No- 
vember 6, 1806; this agreement remained in force until the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1819, defined the boundary dividing Texas and Louisiana.— 
Simén de Herrera to Colonel Cushing, November 6, 1806, MS., Béxar 
Archives. 

37Kathryn Garrett, “The First Newspaper of Texas: Gaceta de Mexico,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. XL, pp. 200-215. 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 
WALTER Prescott WEBB 


The Texas State Historical Association entered last year on a 
policy of expansion calculated to make Texas history assume a 
place of importance in the thinking of Texans. This policy was 
initiated by Dr. Eugene C. Barker, former President W. E. 
Wrather and Mr. George Hill. These men succeeded in raising 
an endowment of more than four thousand dollars and in obtain- 
ing subscriptions for perhaps an equal amount to be paid in 
the future. 

The program this year is directed towards building a broader 
foundation of membership among individuals and in the schools. 
As a part of this policy conferences will be held from time to 
time in various parts of the state in order to bring together 
members and friends who have some interest in the history and 
traditions of Texas. 


Such a conference will be held at San Antonio in connection 
with the Texas State Teachers Association. The date is Decem- 
ber 1 and the hour from 10 p. m. until midnight. The place is 
the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel. All members of the Texas State 
Historical Association are invited to attend and to act as hosts 
to the visiting teachers. The San Antonio members will be special 
hosts and are arranging details. This is the first time that the 
Association has had a section at the annual teachers’ meeting. 


There will be four or five brief talks of about ten minutes 
each, followed by an hour of coffee and conversation. It may be 
recalled that last summer members drove as far as six hundred 
miles for the conference held for graduate history students in 
Austin. These historians come to meet congenial souls who under- 
stand their interest in Texas history and Texas books. 


—— 


Many years ago when the University had charge of affiliating 
high schools, the board of regents sent the Quarterly to all affiliated 
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schools. Later affiliation was taken over by the State Department 
of Education and thereupon the University ceased sending out 
the Quarterly. The result has been that most of the high schools - 
dropped their membership. Despite the fact that the Quarterly is 
devoted almost solely to Texas history, it has not been available 
to students of the subject. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Council it was decided 
to contact the high schools and offer the Quarterly for five years 
at $12.50, and of course on the regular annual basis of $3. During 
October every high school approached save one took membership, 
most of them for five years. Among those enrolled are Brady, 
Coleman, Brownwood, Junction, McCamey, Big Lake, Monahans, 
Rankin, Winters, Midland, Kilgore, Henderson, Gladewater, Bur- 
leson, Weatherford, Alvarado and Itasca. One failure out of eight- 
een is a good average, and a proof of what can be done among 
high schools. 


A complete file of the Quarterly, forty-two volumes, has been 
ordered by Forest Avenue, Dallas, Winters, Henderson, Kermit, 
Ozona and Rankin. A complete set has been delivered to the 
Alamo Chapter of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas and 
is placed in the Alamo library. Another file was purchased by 
Mr. Hardin Jones of Brady for the Masonic Lodge library. Mon- 
ahans high school has ordered five copies and so has the Midland 


County library. 


Plans are being perfected for the organization of a Junior State 
Historical Association among the high school students of Texas. 
The purpose is to stimulate the study of state and local history 
by high school students. The first step is to organize a Texas 
History Club of not less than ten members. This club will have 
a sponsor in the school and a co-sponsor in the community, a 
citizen who is interested in local history. These sponsors should 
be members of the Texas State Historical Association. 

Having completed this organization, the club may apply for a 
charter converting it into a chapter of the Junior Association. 

The membership of this club will be found largely in the Texas 
or American history classes, though others should be eligible. 
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The obligations of the members will be primarily to their own 
school. The first is for members to take under their care the Texas 
collection of books in the library, and to add something to this 
collection during the year. They will be required to make an 
annual report to the Texas State Historical Association, and in 
this report they should give the opinion of the club, as determined 
by vote, as to the article appearing in the Quarterly which they 
consider of most value. They shall send with the report an exact 
copy, or the original, of the historical document discovered in 
the community which they consider of the greatest historical 
significance. 

The Junior Historians will be invited to send to the annual 
meeting in Austin one or more representatives who shall have 
the privilege of attending all meetings, the book auction and 
annual dinner. If enough delegates come, a special section will 
be created in which members will report on the activities in their 
respective communities. The Junior Historians shall have the 
right to wear the emblems of the organization which will be 
designed by a committee. 

The function of the Junior Historians will be to collect and 
preserve the history of Texas as recorded in their respective com- 
munities. They will do this by interviewing parents, early set- 
tlers and others as to past events. They will seek to acquaint 
themselves with Texas history and literature and thereby develop 
a richer culture upon the great Texas heritage. From their mem- 
bers should come the future historians of Texas. 

The organization will be formed as soon as twenty schools have 
made application for membership. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Texas State Historical Association, University Station, 
Austin, Texas. 


The value of such historical work as the Junior Historians will 
do is illustrated by a story told by Professor H. B. Carroll of North 
Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. In a course in Texas his- 
tory he had assigned a group of students the task of interviewing 
some older person about pioneer life in Texas. One girl turned 
to her grandfather who made his home with her family. 

“T had never known my grandfather,” she said. “To tell the 
truth, I had considered him a little in the way as his presence 
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had conditioned many of my activities and interfered with some 
of my desires. We were really not acquainted. But when I 
asked him about his past experiences, I found that my grand- 
father has been a very unusual and a very important man. I 
became proud of him, and for the past week our whole family 
have had great pleasure in talk.” 

There is something pathetic in this story. The pathos lies in 
the gulf between an old and a young generation. Youth is so 
immediate, so convinced that its world is the only one worth 
knowing. Anything that will enable youth to gain an insight 
into the wisdom of age is worth while. The Junior Historians 
by the nature of their work may bridge the gap between the 
past and the present. 


On October 17, 1839, Mirabeau B. Lamar made his entry into 
Austin, the new capital, as president of the Republic of Texas. 
The event was celebrated exactly one hundred years later by the 
Austin Chamber of Commerce and the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas. In the afternoon the “President,” in the person of 
Judge John H. Sharp, entered the city with his party and was 
greeted by Mayor Tom Miller, who represented Mayor Edwin 
Waller of 1839. This ceremony was followed by a dinner at the 
Driskill Hotel, a dinner such as made banquet tables groan in 
the early days. The Mayor presented the President who responded, 
both using the speeches of a century ago. Judge Harry N. Graves 
was the guest speaker. The old toasts were given by J. Frank 
Dobie, Dr. Eugene C. Barker, Trueman O’Quinn, Walter Greig 
and Judge F. L. Hawkins. The William B. Travis Chapter of 
the Daughters of the Republic of Texas was represented by Mrs. 
M. Jones, who gave the invocation, by Mrs. Paul H. Goldmann, 
general chairman, and Mrs. W. P. Webb, president of the local 
chapter. 


Recently I sat in a high school auditorium and heard the 
students tell stories. We will say that one story was from Arabia, 
one from China, and one from Africa. There was no story about 
Texas, or for that matter, about America. Yet the night before 
I heard a ranch woman tell ranch stories that surpassed in color, 
interest and dramatic quality these tales of other lands. 
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Her uncle told her of an Indian fight which had narrowed down 
to him and one Indian. The Indian ran down a path with high 
walls which ended abruptly at a swollen stream. He was blocked. 
The Texan was close behind, armed with a faulty revolver. The 
Indian was armed only with a long knife. Between Indian and 
white man was a heavy bush that overhung the trail, and when 
the Texan would fire, the Indian would shake the bush and spoil his 
aim. Finally he had but one bullet left, and he knew that he 
must make it tell else the Indian would be upon him with the 
knife. 

“T took careful aim, and when | fired the Indian fell. I leaped 
upon him, seized his knife, and drove it to the hilt in his naked 
body.” 

The little girl, aghast at this brutality, said, 

“Why, Uncle, how could you do a thing like that ?” 

The uncle was a little surprised at the question. “Why, honey,” 
he said kindly, “it was plumb easy—that Indian was just as soft!” 


In the summer Martin W. Schwettmann came to the University 
seeking a subject for a graduate thesis. Inquiry revealed that 
he is teaching in the Big Lake oil field which belongs largely to 
the University. He chose the history of the Big Lake field, and 
in the course of conversation revealed that among the hundreds 
of modern steel derricks stands the old wooden derrick of Santa 
Rita, the discovery well. Only two of the wooden derricks remain. 

“Why not bring this million dollar derrick to the University 
campus?” I inquired. 

Mr. Schwettmann agreed that it would be a fitting symbol for 
the present plant. 

The matter was taken up with Comptroller J. W. Calhoun, 
who in turn communicated with Mr. Charles E. Beyer, general 
manager of the Big Lake Oil Company. Later I was in Big Lake 
and interviewed Mr. Beyer, who has some sentiment towards this 
derrick, has had it preserved thus far, and desires that its preser- 
vation be assured. It is quite probable that within a year the 
Santa Rita derrick will be dismantled, brought to Austin and 
reassembled on the campus. It is hoped that cable drilling equip- 
ment similar to that used in bringing in this well will be added 
to the derrick. 
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The history of the Big Lake oil field will read like romance. 
I once heard Judge R. L. Batts tell the story of the blue-sky 
promotion, the last desperate effort to get a rig to the location 
in order to drill before the lease or legal time limit expired. 
Transportation broke down so that the rig could not reach the 
location. Only a few hours remained. It was decided, in order 
to hold the lease or avoid the penalty incident to promotion, to 
dig where the breakdown occurred. 

Had the breakdown not occurred there would have been no dis- 
covery. The Santa Rita turned out to be in the very edge of the 
pool, and had the wagon or truck held for another hundred yards 
there would have been another duster. 

Santa Rita is a beautiful name for such a crude thing as this 
oil rig. The name has its story, too. The promoter of the well 
was as superstitious as gamblers usually are. Everything was at 
stake and he sought comfort from one who had occult powers, 
whether fortune teller or religious divine must await Schwett- 
mann’s investigation. He was told that if he would find oil, he 
must gather the petals of roses, probably red roses, climb to the 
crownblock, sprinkle the rose petals over the derrick and christen 
it Santa Rita. He did this, and in time the well came a mighty 
gusher. A forest of derricks surrounds Santa Rita, and a town 
is there. But there is another Santa Rita and the postal author- 
ities would not authorize one in Reagan County. The official name 
is now Rita Santa. 


Mr. Schwettmann has gathered many documents and papers 
on this oil field, but there is something in the gases from oil wells 
that causes paper to deteriorate. The newspapers are crumbling 
and other documents are much older than their years. Men and 
documents age quickly in oil fields. 


The publication of Lynn Eliot’s “Texas Heroes” in this issue 
is not to be considered a precedent. The Quarterly has published 
little verse in the past and will publish little in the future. This 
sonnet seems worthy, and for that reason is given a place. It 
seems that those who inspired the poem would feel that they had 
received some reward for their sacrifice in the lines: 
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When, grasping freedom, you went down in death, 
What pity your great spirits could not gauge 
How gloriously you fused the living breath 
Of honor into Texas’ heritage. 


There is no greater opportunity for collectors of Texana than 
oil field literature. In a hundred years documents from Beau- 
mont, Ranger, Mexia, Borger, Big Lake, Gladewater and Kilgore 
will be eagerly sought. Their value will outlast that of the wells 
they describe. 


Not long ago Professor Samuel E. Asbury recommended that 
the Editor stir up controversy among historians, and he made the 
necessary move in that direction by stating his distrust of heroes, 
and especially of those who write to glorify historic characters. 
The Editor is not averse to having those who love controversy 
engage in it to their heart’s desire, but being himself somewhat 
given to calm history, he reserves the right to be a little parsi- 
monious in giving space in the Quarterly either to “bunkers” or 
“debunkers.” John King Beretta’s “Debunking and Debunkers” 
leans to the heroes, state and national. There are many who 
agree with Mr. Beretta that the historians should not deprive 
America of all its heroes, all its patriotism. Perhaps the real 
historian should never be able to qualify, either as a debunker 
or a glorifier. 


One of the most attractive publications that has appeared in 
Texas is Old Villita in the American Guide Series, compiled and 
written by the Writers’ Project of the W.P.A. under the sponsor- 
ship of Mayor Maverick. A limited and numbered edition of 200 
copies, of which I was the recipient of No. 127, was issued. What 
is Old Villita? In answer I quote the second and last paragraphs: 


It is planned, when restoration is completed, that a block- 
square area almost in the heart of the city’s business district 
shall present an authentic picture of early-day San Antonio— 
the San Antonio of adobe houses with hand-carved mesquite 
doors ; of flower-bordered acequias, ditches dug to supply water 
for the fields of Indians; of shady patios with feathery exotic 
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plants, perfumed by rich blossoms trailing over high stone 
walls. The two centuries of La Villita’s existence will echo 
here in windows with deep recesses, shake-shingled roofs, 
rough flagstone walks, worn stone doorsteps. 


The San Antonio of the distant past will be presented 
here, and on historic ground. Strife and turmoil may grip 
the outside world, but not this rejuvenated village of two 
centuries. Perhaps its future visitors may sense in it an 
unchangeable serenity, the seclusion and poise of time itself. 

The mayor writes: “The Villita project is well on its way and 
excavation has begun. I am planning to have it for the use of 
common people, and not a high-brow museum. There is going 
to be a museum, a restaurant, library and various arts and crafts 
of the old Southwest. It should create employment for about 
200 people and become the center of the handicraft arts. At any 
rate, it has tremendous historical significance and should tend to 
cement the friendly relations with our neighboring countries to 
the south.” 


On January 28, 1939, Mrs. Ella Stevens Watson called together 
a group of people in Hillsboro to discuss the organization of a 
Hill County Historical Association for the purpose of preserving 
historical material. Mrs. Watson was named president. Mrs. 
E. W. Wornel, Mrs. W. B. Ellis and Mrs. L. O. Shelly are vice- 
presidents. Other officers are Miss Leona Knox, secretary; Miss 
Onata Caskey, custodian; and C. E. McDaniel, historian. The 
Association meets quarterly. Mrs. Watson is working on a history 
of Hill County and has come upon much unpublished material. 


J. Marvin Hunter, who has done so much to stimulate an interest 
in early Texas, will be one of the ten-minute speakers at the meet- 
ing of the Texas State Historical Association in San Antonio 
on the night of December 1. 


Judge 8S. J. Isaacks of El Paso has compiled a history of the 
Isaacks family. On January 10, 1822, Elijah Isaacks of Pike 
County, Mississippi, crossed the Sabine with at least a part of 
his family of ten children, and to quote Judge Isaacks, “estab- 
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lished the Isaacks Clan in Texas.” Judge Isaacks served in the 
legislature from Bastrop, moved to Midland in 1903, and became 
Midland’s first mayor in 1907. Those interested in this old Texas 
family should communicate with Judge Isaacks, El Paso, Texas. 


Wm. D. Kizziah, register of deeds, Salisbury, North Carolina, 
was present at the unveiling of the Goliad monument as the repre- 
sentative of his state. 

“T also have a personal interest in Texas and her history,” 
he writes. “Two of my great-uncles, Alexander and William Mc- 
Lennan, were in Colonel Fannin’s command at Goliad, and Alex- 
ander’s remains rest there now. William escaped and came back 
to North Carolina for a short time, and returned to Texas . 
both signed the Refugio memorial about Feb. 5, 1836.” 


It is doubtful if any man in Texas makes fewer unsolicited sug- 
gestions, or better ones, than the Texas bibliographer, E. W. 
Winkler. As to quality I submit the following: 


I read with much interest the plan for a campaign to build 
up the Texas State Historical Association. It is good, and 
practical. It seems to me you overlooked one item; or, per- 
haps, you didn’t think it ought to be named in this connec- 
tion—that is a good index to the 42 volumes of the Quarterly, 
already published. 


A good index is like a good road. To find quickly and 
surely what has already been done helps tremendously in 
doing more. You propose to place files of the Quarterly in 
high school libraries. These beginners need a good index, a 
full index, a fool-proof index. 


Take an item like this: When did Beauregard Bryan die? 
It’s in the Quarterly. I put it in myself. But it takes time 
for me to find it. One who doesn’t know it’s there, perhaps, 
would never find it. 


A good index is like a good road, and like a good road, it requires 
time, money and skill to construct. Two of the ingredients are 
in hand, but the third is yet to be provided. Mr. Winkler should 
furnish an estimate of the expense for the benefit of some member 
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who would underwrite a “good road” to all points of the Quarterly. 
No greater service could be rendered to the Association or to 
Texas history. 


The Roy Bean myth has reached Hollywood. Goldwyn studios 
desires architectural data on Langtry and its buildings as of 1880- 
1885. Apparently Mr. Goldwyn wants the data free, postage and 
all. This office is surrounded by fairly able historical investiga- 
tors, graduate history students who are skilled in the use of the 
library. They know how to find things, but unfortunately they 
have to eat while they work. The Association undertakes to grant 
every reasonable request from Texans and members, and it has 
responded to unreasonable requests. It is no hazard to guess that 
Hollywood does not want the truth about Roy Bean any more 
than it did about the Texas Rangers. Roy had a lot of what 
Hollywood wants. 


L. V. Strickland, Union, Miss., desires information as to the 
military record of Wilson Strickland in the Texas revolution. 


R. B. Blake of Nacogdoches has completed an investigation as 
to the site of the home of the Grand Xinesi of the Hasinai Indian 
Confederation in East Texas. He has made a map of the con- 
federation showing the location of the nine tribes with relation 
to that of the Grand Xinesi, and the various Indian roads con- 
necting the tribes. 


According to an Associated Press dispatch of August 29, the 
original for John Knott’s cartoon, “Old Man Texas,” was J. A. 
Boyd, who died at the age of 88 at Lancaster. In 1904 Knott 
saw Boyd talking with a friend, and sketched his head and big 
moustache, and a few days later Old Man Texas, long the symbol 
of a Texan, appeared in the Dallas News. 


Miss Dorothy Wentz, Hyattville, Wyoming, is writing a biog- 
raphy of her grandfather, Asa Shinn Mercer, a Texas newspaper 
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man of the ’70’s and ’80’s. He was connected with the Mobeetie 
Panhandle, the Henrietta Shield, the Wichita Herald, the Bowie 
Cross-Timbers, and the Vernon Guard. Miss Wentz desires to 
hear from anyone who has knowledge of her grandfather and 
his work. 


On September 22-23, Breckenridge celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the discovery of oil. The moving spirit in Stephens 
County in those days was Breckenridge Walker, the first white 
child born in the town, if memory serves me right. I knew Breck 
Walker when he drove the star route in a slat-topped hack from 
Ranger to Breckenridge. L. W. Hartsfield wrote the history of 
Stephens County several years ago, too soon to tell in full the story 
of Breck Walker, who still lived. Walker lived hard and worked 
hard. When the oil bubble burst in the oil belt, and banks began 
to topple, Breck Walker swore his bank would not fail, and he 
poured his own money into it without limit with the result that 
it weathered the storm. 


The American Historical Association is setting aside a portion 
of the income of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund for the 
publication of a series of monographs in any field or period of 
American history including Latin-American. Historical scholars 
who have the degree of doctor of philosophy or who are of equiv- 
alent professional standing as demonstrated by previous publica- 
tion are eligible to submit manuscripts of between 50,000 and 
80,000 words to the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Committee. 
In examining these manuscripts the committee will give favor- 
able consideration only to those which display expert technique, 
philosophical grasp of the subject explored and excellent style. 
Manuscripts may be submitted to the Committee through Miss 
Patty W. Washington, 740 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
preferably about the first of January of each year beginning 
in 1940. 


The Crockett County Historical Sosciety held a banquet on 
October 10 at Ozona, which was attended by nearly one hundred 
people. Note of the organization of this society appeared in the 
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July Quarterly. Ozona and Crockett County are unique in many re- 
spects. Ozona has no railroad and wants none. It is said that there 
there is not a plow in the county and the stockmen want none. 
With a population estimated at 2,600 in 1938, nearly 2,200 live 
in Ozona. There is practically no county politics, as the same 
officers have been re-elected time after time. If the property were 
divided equally, each inhabitant would own more than a section 
of land, 130 sheep, and be worth, according to tax valuation, over 
$2,000. It is quite probable that the actual wealth per individual 
is well over $5,000. High on the Edwards Plateau, Crockett 
County preserves in comparative isolation and with great satis- 
faction to itself the way of life and the pride of a pastoral civili- 
zation. Its total bonded indebtedness is about two per cent of 
its tax-reported wealth and one per cent of its actual wealth. I 
forgot to say that Crockett County has never enjoyed govern- 
ment relief. Happy, happy land! 


John R. Hutto of Big Spring has written a series of sketches 
of Howard County, which were published in the Big Spring Herald 
and other papers. The Herald held the type and brought out 
Howard County in the Making. The booklet of 76 pages, unnum- 
bered, was published in 1938. It is without doubt the first history 
of the county, an item that collectors will fight over now that 
the printing is about exhausted. Howard County in the Making 
is good history because the author knows how to handle his lan- 
guage as well as his evidence. The proof is in the opening para- 
graph: 

The City of Big Spring of today has an interesting connec- 
tion with the big spring of clear crystal water that flowed from 
a mass of limestone rock about two miles south of the county 
courthouse. It produced the most copious supply of palatable 
water to be found within a radius of 100 miles of its location. 
Without that big spring the trains of the Texas and Pacific 
would be thundering through Sulpher Draw at top speed today 
and there would be no Big Spring. It is depressing and dis- 
appointing to the person today who visits the large dry 
cavern that for so many centuries was like an oasis in the 
desert to the Indians and wild life that inhabited its environs. 
The flow of the spring decreased as wells were drilled in the 
valley above and eventually the source of supply was com- 
pletely cut off, and the beautiful spring was no more. 
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Monahans, farther west, was founded by the water. It has not 
had its historian, but there is a legend of one Pat Monahans who 
was crossing that wide arid land with a wagon. A tire ran off 
and Pat took the wheel to a hole of water nearby, dropped it in 
to soak and never saw it again because it went to the bottom of 
a sink hole. Thus stranded, Pat Monahans remained at the spot 
and the place was named after him. The more probable story is 
that Pat Monahans stopped by the only good water supply for 
miles in either direction. I believe this water, like the Big Spring, 
has also failed. A study of the ancient water holes of West Texas 
might show too clearly for the chambers of commerce that civili- 
zation has put the deserts on the march. 


Hamilton Easton, graduate student at the University of Texas, 
is writing the history of the lumbering industry in this state. It 
is singular that this great American industry has attracted so 
few historians. Several years ago Mrs. Flora G. Bowles, in her 
study of Trinity County, wrote a delightful historical and socio- 
logical chapter on sawmill life. Mr. Easton spent the summer 
in the North and found that few people associated the lumber 
industry with Texas. In a trip through East Texas he visited 
the Southland Paper Mills at Lufkin and observed the operation 
of the Fourdinier machinery in the five million dollar plant. As 
an indication of the need for a study of lumbering in Texas, we 
have a request from the Texas Lumbermcn’s Association of Hous- 
ton for a history of Texas homes and for books on the subject. 


Vernon Blake’s 48-page booklet entitled Goliad was privately 
printed and is undated. Mr. Blake compiled the book to supply 
the school children with material on Goliad, past and present. 
The booklet contains a list of Fannin’s men which may now be 
completed from Harbert Davenport’s study as printed in the July 
Quarterly. Charco is described in a special article by Mrs. T. Y. 
Pettus and Berclair’s history is sketched by Frankie Guthrie. 
There is mention of Harry May to bring to mind a year in 
Beeville. Harry is now a fox hunter and good story teller. Ber- 
clair was named by Major Temple, who surveyed for the railroad 
which came in 1889. The place was named for Major Temple’s 
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ancestral home in Virginia. The Berclair Blossom, first and only 
newspaper, was printed on a hand press by Jim Jordan, a great 
walker, so tall he could step over fences. 


R. K. Phillips, postmaster and editor of the Weatherford 
Democrat, published a 28-page pamphlet entitled Round Trip 
Texas to North Carolina. This is a description of a trip made in 
1938. The book is dated June 1, 1939. 


W. Turrentine Jackson, in investigating the early history of 
Yellowstone National Park, has found that Warren Angus Ferris, 
the first known individual to describe the natural phenomena of 
the Yellowstone region, was an early resident of Texas. Ferris’ 
descriptive account was printed in the Western Literary Messenger 
of July 13, 1842, and reprinted in The Wasp, a Mormon news- 
paper of Nauvoo, Illinois, August 13, 1842. After an active career 
as a trapper in the Rocky Mountains, Ferris moved to Texas, home- 
steading at Reinhardt, some six miles northeast of Dallas. Because 
of his advanced years, Ferris did not join the Confederate Army, 
but remained in Texas to rear his family and to become a local 
authority on hunting and trapping in the Far West. An adven- 
turous life in the Rockies furnished ample material for his prose 
and poetic accounts published in various newspapers. Today 
there is small trace of the home or last resting place of this 
early western explorer and Texas pioneer who died near Dallas, 
Texas, February 8, 1873, at sixty-three years of age. 


At a recent meeting of the State Textbook Board two Texas 
histories were adopted for high schools. Both carry a 1939 copy- 
right date; both were written by members of the Association. 
They will be reviewed in the January issue of the Quarterly. 

The basal book, Texas: Land of Promise, was written by Pro- 
fessor J. L. Clark of Sam Houston State Teachers College at 
Huntsville. The book contains 534 pages and is published by 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Professor Ralph W. Steen of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is the author of History of Texas, published by the E. L. 
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Steck Company of Austin. It contains 481 pages. Both books are 
profusely illustrated. They should supplement the older texts by 
Newton and Gambrell and by Professor Eugene C. Barker, which 
have been used for several years. 


An early explorer of the Yellowstone Park area, Walter W. 
DeLacy, leader of a group of prospectors who traveled through 
the region in August and September, 1863, came to Texas as 
early as 1846 in search of old, abandoned Spanish silver mines. 
W. Turrentine Jackson has found that DeLacy, after a few years 
service in the Mexican War, returned to Texas to take up his 
residence at Presidio del Norte. In 1849, he joined a party of 
United States Engineers making an expedition across the Llano 
Estacado of Texas, the purpose of which was to discover a prac- 
tical route for the Third United States Infantry, to locate sources 
of water supply, and to select sites for military posts along the 
Texas frontier and New Mexico. While on this exploration, the 
party missed the Pecos River and wandered for five days over 
the prairies, some of the men becoming partially insane from 
lack of water. In 1854, DeLacy was appointed one of a party to 
survey the thirty-second parallel of latitude from San Diego, 
California, to San Antonio, Texas. 


Every historian in Texas knows Mr. George B. Dealey of the 
Dallas News. Many of them received invitations to the dinner 
given Mr. Dealey at Galveston by the Texas Newspapers Pub- 
lishers Association to celebrate the sixty-five years of service Mr. 
Dealey has given to the Galveston-Dallas News. To those who 
could not attend the Galveston News sent a photographic repro- 
duction of the first page of the Galveston Daily News for October 
12, 1874, the day Mr. Dealey entered the employ of the firm. 
The paper on that date reports on General Mackenzie’s clash with 
Indians in West Texas and on Cortinas’ preparations to make 
another raid on Brownsville. If the editors recorded the employ- 
ment of an office boy named George Dealey, they did it incon- 
spicuously. 
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What is a fitting symbol or emblem of history? What signifies 
the insatiable curiosity which sets one off on long travel and search? 
Take the delightful account of the Lampasas ghost town Senterfitt 
written by Mary Carter and published in the Dallas News of 
October 8. Miss Carter traces the origin of the town, and gives 
the plat. This research was made because eight Texas Rangers 
under Lieutenant Reynolds passed Senterfitt at midnight of July 
18, 1878. They were on their way to Round Rock, which they 
reached a few hours after their companions had shot and captured 
Sam Bass. Jack Martin, Senterfitt merchant, heard them pass 
and said he knew “hell had broken loose somewhere.” Mary Carter 
read the statement, saw a canceled postage stamp bearing the 
name of the dead town, and was thus impelled to resurrect it. 
Perhaps Gabriel’s horn should be the symbol of the historian 
who makes dead things come to life. 
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LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
DEBUNKING AND DEBUNKERS 


To THE EpITor: 

Some years ago it seemed to be the fashion to “debunk” our 
Revolutionary Fathers; for example, George Washington’s Cherry 
Tree story was joked out with ridicule and incredulity; also, it 
was said that he took a drink occasionally and swore when angry 
on occasions, and with other vices was not altogether the faultless 
hero that tradition and history made him. Patriots like Benjamin 
Franklin, Andrew Jackson, and many others had their characters 
torn to pieces. I shall continue to believe the Cherry Tree story 
until I find definite proof that it is untrue. 

Recently it seems to be the vogue among some Texas historians, 
and would-be historians, to debunk our Texas Revolutionary heroes. 
Sam Houston is held up to us as a drunkard and a man possessed 
of other vices. It may be true that during a part of his early 
life, before he settled in Texas, some things could have been said 
about him; but, undoubtedly, during his life in Texas, he was a 
good Christian church member many years before his death. Most 
of our early Texas settlers are set down as disreputable real estate 
speculators, etc., etc. 

A short time ago I heard a well known gentleman, at the dedi- 
cation of the San Jacinto monument, deprive us by his speech 
of the glory of the Battle of San Jacinto. I do not recall his exact 
words, but he said in effect that historians were mistaken in their 
statements that Santa Anna had more men than Houston; that 
in the confusion after the Battle of San Jacinto the count of the 
dead on the field was wrong; that many of the bodies on the 
field were probably counted twice, etc., etc.; also, that there was 
little excuse for the Texas Revolution; that the Mexicans had 
treated us fairly and generously, and that it was ungrateful of 
our people to rebel against that country. Many of our Texas 
heroes, all down the line, are being debunked by these debunkers. 

In a speech before a Kiwanis Club meeting a prominent Army 
officer, reputed to be well posted on Texas history, made the state- 
ment that Sam Houston filled his men with liquor to give them 
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courage to make the charge, and that Santa Anna was licked by a 
crowd of half-drunk men. I arose and asked him for proof. He 
had none. 

It would make this article too long to give the various recitals 
which have come to my attention lately, reflecting on the early 
patriots of Texas. Texas, at the time of the Revolution, had quite 
a good-sized population of Anglo-Americans, interspersed with a 
few Europeans. Of course, in such a large number of people there 
were undoubtedly renegades, but they did not constitute the ma- 
jority, as our debunking historians would make us believe. It is 
unreasonable to believe that such historians as Thrall, Yoakum, 
and many others, who lived in Texas at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, did not know what they were writing about, and we should 
demand positive proof to destroy credence in their histories. 

It is also alleged that Mrs. Dickinson, the survivor of the Alamo, 
was a disreputable person and that her stories of heroism at the 
Alamo should not be believed. All of us have very likely known 
people who were “talked about” in some ways but still were 
truthful. Why should Mrs. Dickinson falsify in her statements 
of what she saw at the Alamo? Our speaker at Houston referred 
twice to the “capitulation” of the Alamo, which was the first time 
in my long life that I ever heard such an assertion. I believe we 
should have very strong proof before we believe it. It was asserted 
by Mexicans that after the Alamo battle two or three of the Texans 
were found hidden in or near the Alamo and that Santa Anna 
ordered them taken out and shot immediately. If the Mexican 
story is true, would the finding of two or three men who were 
not killed during the battle be a fair basis for the assertion that 
the defenders of the Alamo surrendered instead of fighting to the 
last, as history records? 

The story of Travis drawing a line and inviting those to cross 
who wanted to leave is thrown out. Is there definite proof that 
Travis did not draw the line? If not, then let us believe it, even 
though it possibly may be legendary and based on an offer that 
any who wanted to leave could do so. 

The debunkers in their pose of impartiality and accuracy have 
themselves drawn unwarranted conclusions, and have gone far 
into the realm of assumption, guessing, and pure invention. 

Let us keep our illusion of angels with beautiful and graceful 
wings, and of our Texas heroes as patriotic, loyal and good citizens. 
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I have little patience with iconoclastic debunkers who would 
destroy our respect and admiration for the glorious deeds of 


our Texas heroes. 
J. K. Beretta, 


San Antonio Member, Texas Centennial Commission of Control. 
September 11, 1939. 


To THE EpIToR: 


In the January issue of the Quarterly Notes is a suggestion 
that perhaps it would be of interest to publish certain historical 
documents singly, along with the longer articles. 

I am enclosing herewith copies of three documents in Spanish, 
together with an English translation of each, that I feel will 
prove interesting to you, and that you may find suitable for use 
in the Quarterly. These copies are taken from the original docu- 
ments in the Spanish Archives of Laredo. For many years the old 
archives were lost to the general public, but in the late fall of 
1934 I discovered them in the basement of the courthouse, and 
since that time have been working on them as a hobby during 
my spare time. They are most interesting, covering the period 
of Laredo history from 1768 down to the occupation of the town 
by General Lamar in 1846. In that long period intervening there 
are but two documents written in the English language—the 
original of the first order Lamar gave to the Alcalde when he took 
over the town under direction of General Taylor, and a letter 
from Wm. G. Crump, written to the “Citizens of Laredo, Tezas,” 
from San Antonio in 1846, advising that he was treating with 
the Indians in an effort to recover some captives taken from 
Laredo. Photostatic copies of these last two documents are in 
the Archives of the University Library. . 

The first document enclosed is the report of General Don Joaquin 
de Arredondo, commander of the Spanish Loyalist forces, at the 
Battle of the Medina, August 18, 1813. This report of the battle 
should be read in connection with Arredondo’s report to the Vice- 
roy, Don Felix Maria Calleja, written from San Antonio de Bexar, 
September 13, 1813, almost a month later. This later report is 
found in a translation by Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, Vol. XI, pages 220, 236. 
Mrs. Hatcher, in a footnote on page 220, says Arredondo was 
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commander of the Mexican forces. I believe she inadvertently was 
thinking only of Anglo-American and Mexican activities, and over- 
looked the fact that the revolutionists were the real Mexicans and 
were fighting the Loyalist Spaniards. 

If I have my history correct, Arredondo was the Governor of 
the Province of Nuevo Santander, and when he left to take com- 
mand of the Spanish troops in the campaign against the revolu- 
tionists in Texas under Bernardo Gutierrez de Lara and Jose 
Alvares de Toledo, and the Anglo-Americans under Kemper and 
others, Don Juan Fermin de Juanicotena, Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Loyalist army, was installed by Viveroy Francisco Xavier de 
Venegas as Provisional Governor of the Province, with head- 
quarters at the old capital, Aguayo. 

Immediately on achieving the victory over the revolutionists on 
the Medina, August 18, 1813, Arredondo wrote to Juanicotena 
reporting on his decisive action, and asked Juanicotena to pass the 
news on to the towns under his jurisdiction. Accordingly, on 
August 27—less than ten days later, which is quick communication 
considering the means for carrying dispatches at that time— 
Juanicotena issued a circular letter from Aguayo, the capital of 
the Province, addressed to the Alcaldes of the various towns along 
the frontier, advising them of the victory of the Spanish arms. 
The frontier at that time was loyal to the Spanish King, and 
Laredo remained so until near the end of the revolution. This 
letter, judging from others of a similar nature that I find in 
the Archives of Laredo, was sent out by a courier to the various 
towns named in the “Cordillera” or itinerary at the top of the 
letter, and as it passed through each town, the Alcalde made a 
copy of it in a book kept for that purpose, then endorsed on the 
letter his receipt of a copy, and it was carried on until the last 
town was reached, from where it was returned to the Governor 
with all the endorsements showing how the order had been exe- 
cuted. Laredo, being the last town named on most of these 
circular letters, the originals of many such were retained in the 
Laredo files, and they show the endorsements of all the Alcaldes 
through whom they had passed. 

The translation of this report of Arredondo was made by Mr. 
Thomas S. Sutherland, now connected with the Historical Records 
Survey in San Antonio. (Nore: He is now Spanish Translator in 
the General Land Office.) 
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The second document enclosed is a report of the surrender of 
the Texas forces at Mier, December 26, 1842, written by Jesus 
Cardenas, Prefect of the State of Tamaulipas, and attested by 
Alvino Cortinas, secretary. A few years before this Cardenas had 
been named as President of the Republic of the Rio Grande, with 
Laredo designated as the capital. He had fought with Texans as 
compatriots, as had many others of the Federalist forces in that 
revolution. The Texas expedition, under command of General 
Alexander Sommervell, had on December 8 and 9, 1842, captured 
Laredo and pillaged the town, and as a consequence the citizens 
of Laredo were anxiously awaiting news of the success or failure 
of the Texans in what is known in history as the Mier Expedition. 
General Cardenas, therefore, notified the Alcalde of Laredo of 
the fate of the Texas forces immediately after their surrender. 
This letter states that the Texas forces surrendered “with no other 
condition than to guarantee their life.’ This is somewhat at 
variance with the terms of surrender accepted by the Texans in 
their version, as they all state that their lives were to be spared 
and they were to be retained on the frontier and not taken to 
the interior of Mexico. This point was the cause of considerable 
controversy at the time, and perhaps grew out of a poor or pur- 
posely faulty translation of the terms of surrender to the Texans. 
However, the Texans who surrendered were taken to the interior 
and subjected to a long and rigorous confinement. 

The third document was also written by Jesus Cardenas, dated 
at Matamoros, May 27, 1846, four years after the first letter and 
a little more than two weeks after Taylor had won the first two 
battles, Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9. The 
spirit of the two letters shows how victory and defeat affected this 
old Mexican fighter. In the first he was full of arrogance with 
the defeat of the Texas forces, and in the last he felt the sting 
of defeat himself. General Taylor had invaded his country . 
and he was “resting in order to again weep.” 

I made the translation attached to this letter, and as my 
knowledge of Spanish is rather limited, it would be well to study 
it closer should you care to use it. 

In the archives here I find a report of a battle, apparently 
fought in Texas, probably near La Bahia, on or about August 25, 
1813, that I am unable to connect with my knowledge of history. 
The report is signed by Colonel Don Benito de Arminan and 
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addressed to Juanicotena at Aguayo, and reports on a battle near 
a point designated as Moquete. Should you be able to identify 
this place, Moquete, I would surely appreciate it. The report 
would indicate that the Loyalist troops fought revolutionists, 
Anglo-Americans and Indians. 

Please excuse my long letter, but Texas history interests me, 
and particularly those events relating to Laredo and the border 
country. 


Laredo. 
Ses. 8S. WItcox. 


(Copy of Arredondo’s Report of the Battle of Medina, written 
August 18, 1813, from the battlefield.) 


TRANSLATION 


Hoyos, Borbon, Sn. Carlos, Sn. Nicolas, Burgos, Cruillas, Sn. 
Fernando, Refugio, Reynosa, Camargo, Mier, Revilla, and 
Laredo, from where it will be returned to this Government. 

The commandante general Brigadier Don Joaquin de Arredondo, 
in an official letter of the 18th instant tells me what I copy here: 
“At this time which is about three o’clock in the Afternoon I 
have just gained a most complete and decisive Victory against the 
Bexar Rabble, for the powerful arm of the God of the Armies 
which protects visibly the Arms of the King, as these arms are 
defenders of the divine Law and Royal Rights, has willed that 
they pay in just punishment for the iniquities they have com- 
mitted. The rabble was completely routed in spite of having had 
the boldness to come out to the field to fight me, in number 
about 3,000, among these 600 Indians of different nations all 
well Armed, and trained by a leader, Jose Albares de Toledo, 
formerly Lieutenant in the Navy and a deputy in the Cortes of 
his Home (for the Vile Gutierrez in anticipation had fled to the 

United States). This rabble lost their seven Cannons, Wagons 

of muskets and carbine Ammunition, much Plain shot, grape, and 

Lead, many fire Arms, Banners, War Chests and Medicine Box, 

100 prisoners who are now being shot, more than 600 Bodies on 

the Field. According to the information that is being communi- 

cated to me so far we have had for our part 20 to 24 killed and 
about 200 seriously wounded, among them some officers. Such 
event as one of the principal ones of the Kingdom by all means 
deserves the greatest consideration and the public knowledge. For 
the sake of this you will make it public to the Comprehension of 
your Province, thanking the all-powerful with a Te Deum and a 
Salba when you find opportunity to do it. God guard you many 
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years. Battle Field in the vicinity of Medina, Aug. 18, 1813. 
Joaquin de Arredondo. To Lieutenant Col. Don Juan Fermin 
de Juanicotena.” 

I communicate it to you so that you may have it published for 
the gratification of the good vassals of the King and that at the 
same time you may give due thanks to the all-powerful with all 
possibly solemnity. God guard you many years. Aguayo, Aug. 
27, 1813. 

JUAN FERMIN DE JUANICOTENA 


(Copy of letter from Jesus Cardenas to Municipal President of 
Laredo, written from Mier, Mexico, December 26, 1842, 
just after the surrender of the Texas forces.) 


TRANSLATION 


PREFECTURE OF THE 
STATE OF TAMAULIPAS. 

Today at three o’clock in the afternoon, the Texas Division in 
this town has surrendered after seventeen hours of spirited fight- 
ing, and with no other condition than to guarantee their life, 
which for humanity’s sake the brave General Don Pedro de 
Ampudia considered proper to grant them. 

Let us congratulate ourselves and also our country, because as 
a consequence of the indefatigable activity of the said General 
and his efforts, which were satisfactorily aided by this District, 
an end was put to the innumerable wrongs which the enemy con- 
stantly committed in the towns which they unfortunately occupied. 

I am hastening to communicate to you such a happy achieve- 
ment, so that as soon as possible you will notify your citizenship, 
who were fearful of suffering the same fate [as the Texans have 
suffered |. 

God and Liberty. Mier, December 26, 1842. 

JEsuS CARDENAS (Rubric), 
ALvino Cortinas (Rubric), 
Secretary. 
(To) Municipal President of 
the town of Laredo. 


(Copy of letter from Jesus Cardenas, Prefect of the State of 
Tamaulipas to Don Policarpo Martinez, Sub-Prefect at 
Mier, Mexico, written by Matamoros, May 27, 1846.) 


Matamoros, May 27, 1846. 


Sr. D. Poticarrpo MartTINneEz. 
DEAR FRIEND: 


I am resting in order to again weep, that is, I am resting from 
the tremendous task which I have suffered (gone through) in 
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order to return to my duty when it is required, and would to God 
that it be not so fruitless as up to now. The suspension of posts 
by my order has served to permit a rest, and you should suspend 
your communications and stop with me until I advise you, which 
will be when I have left this city, for I have orders from the 
government to establish myself in any other town of the District. 
The Americans are considering leaving for Monterrey through 
the towns, and I believe that they will do so shortly. Besides 
the army that was here, they have close to two thousand volun- 
teers which have arrived, and these people (trash) are really 
brave insofar as disorder is concerned. The chiefs and officers 
take pains to avert them, and still they occur, because they have 
not come as volunteers for nothing. There is no one here who wishes 
me to leave, but I have to comply with the orders I have and it 
is necessary to do so. The steamers have commenced to arrive 
and we have cheap goods, such as domestic (unbleached cotton) 
at a real the yard, and this helps, for since our conquerors arrived 
there is no custom house, no stamped paper nor prohibited sales, 
and everything goes as they desire to deceive us. May Provi- 
dence save us, as our arms have not been able to! I shall take 
my departure for San Fernando, although as yet I am not com- 
pletely determined, and be it for that town or any other, I shall 
advise you. Your friend, who kisses your hand. Jesus CARDENAS. 
—How I suffer through the presence of these vandals, and if I 
hasten my departure, it is because of this. 
Copy of the original, which I certify in Mier, June 4, 1846. 
MARTINEZ. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Manila Galleon. By William Lytle Schurz. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939. Pp. 453. Maps, charts, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. $6.00.) 


This book is an exhaustive and definitive study of a field of 
Spanish colonial history heretofore generally neglected by writers 
of both history and fiction. The general student of history and the 
reader of historical novels have been given much of fact and fancy 
about the rich galleon trade between the Americas and Spain, but 
it has remained for Mr. Schurz to present the infinitely more inter- 
esting commerce across the Pacific, “the Spanish Lake.” 

The Manila galleons plied their annual way from Acapulco, 
Mexico, and Manila, in the Philippines, for two hundred and 
fifty years, from 1565 to 1815. These long and perilous trade 
trips began twenty years before Raleigh’s first effort to settle 
Virginia failed, and continued till the year Andrew Jackson 
won the battle of New Orleans. These trade trips made and lost 
the fortune of many a Spanish grandee of Manila and enriched 
the life of New Spain with Oriental luxuries. 

Mr. Schurz’s work is broader than a history of Spanish treasure 
ships and colonial trade. The ramifications of this galleon trade 
touched every phase of the early history of the Pacific area. After 
a detailed introduction of the early history of Spain in the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Schurz shows the effect which this galleon trade had 
on the Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and others, and the part 
which each of these nationalities played in this trade and in the 
early history of the Spanish Philippines. 

Part II is devoted to the actual navigation of the Pacific trade 
route between Manila and Mexico. A chapter is given to each 
of the subjects, The Galleons, The Route, and The Voyage. Part 
III discusses the efforts of Spain to convert the Pacific into a 
“Spanish Lake,” and the resultant conflicts with the Dutch and 
English over trade and dominion in this area. Here are given the 
attempts of Drake, Cavendish, Dampier, and Rogers to capture 
the richest of all prizes that a buccaneer ever sought, the Manila 
Galleon. 

The last part of the book proper shows the effect of the Pacific 
galleon trade on Mexico and Peru. Except for a brief period, 
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only the viceroyalty of New Spain was permitted to buy and 
consume the goods that were transported from the Orient via 
Manila. The great wealth of Peru created, however, a market 
for these goods which was not greatly neglected despite stringent 
laws and severe penalties. 

A short appendix treats of the development of the direct Philip- 
pine trade with Spain via Africa and the organization of the 
Royal Philippine Company for the purpose of such trade. An 
extensive bibliography of unpublished sources found in the Archives 
of the Indies in Seville and of printed works is given. 

Here is a painstakingly written work—the result of twenty-seven 
years of extensive research—by the foremost authority in this 
field, with which no serious student of Spanish colonial history 
and of her commercial policy can afford to be unacquainted. Parts 
of this work have been printed previously in several historical pub- 
lications, including the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, but 
by far the greater part of it is now available to the reader for 


the first time. 
CHARLES GARLAND WHITWELL. 


The University of Texas. 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 1776-1826. By 
Homer Carey Hockett. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xiv, 417. $3.00.) 


The work here reviewed is the first of three proposed volumes, 
each of which is to discuss fifty years of American constitutional 
history. It carries a sub-title, The Blessings of Liberty, but gives 
no indication what the sub-titles of the other volumes will be. 

About one-fourth of the space in the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the period before the American Revolution under the 
title, “The Evolution of a British Imperial Constitution,” and 
constitutes Part One. Six chapters comprise this part and form 
a valuable commentary on the colonial period. The discussion of 
Galloway’s Plan of Union is well done. 

Part Two, entitled “America Inherits the Imperial Problem,” 
covers in five chapters the short but productive span from 1776 
to 1789. The chapter, “Growth of Union,” outlines the fore- 
runners of the American constitution, and in its treatment dis- 
cusses briefly the point that “the Albany Plan was the embryo 
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of ‘a complete Federal system’.” The chapter also makes a strong 
case against state sovereignty and points out that autonomy in 
police power was regarded as sovereignty. The discussion of the 
ordinances of 1784 and 1787 is very good, as is also the treat- 
ment of the problems of coercive power, control of revenue, and 
control of commerce. 

Part Three is entitled “The Establishment of the Constitu- 
tion” and covers in the remaining seven chapters the era from 
1789 to 1826, during which the Supreme Court in a galaxy of 
decisions beginning with Marbury v. Madison (1803) aided the 
movement for national supremacy. The subject of judicial review 
receives a very instructive discussion (pp. 279-283), and includes 
Associate Justice William Paterson’s opinion on the duty of the 
Supreme Court to declare void “a legislative act [which] oppugns 
a constitutional principle.” Other vital topics discussed in Part 
Three are the doctrine of implied powers, the vindication of 
coercive power, the formulation of the compact theory, the im- 
peachment of the Federal judiciary, the problems connected with 
the Louisiana Purchase, the relation between the Federal authority 
and State’s rights as accentuated by the War of 1812, the United 
States Bank, internal improvements, and the question of appellate 
jurisdiction. Ample references to cases decided by the Supreme 
Court on these points are given. 

The list of references (pp. 381-397) indicates a very extensive 
research and assists in stamping the book as a very valuable con- 
tribution to the subject of our country’s constitutional develop- 
ment. The index (pp. 399-417) is adequate and workable. The 
quality of this first volume inspires the wish that the second 


volume may soon appear. 
R. L. BresEre. 


The University of Texas. 


Joseph E. Brown and the Confederacy. By Louise Biles Hill, 
Ph. D. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 360. $3.50.) 


Although every writer who has tried to tell the tragic story of 
the Southern Confederacy has had something to say about the 
stubborn and disputatious attitude which Governor “Joe” Brown 
of Georgia displayed toward Jefferson Davis and other Confederate 
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officials, Dr. Hill has given us the first careful, scholarly and 
adequate analysis of his activities. It is a study that has long 
been needed. 

Beginning with an account of Brown’s sudden elevation to the 
governorship in 1857, she describes his business-like administra- 
tion of state affairs during the pre-war years, his participation in 
the secession movement, his energetic efforts to place the state 
on a war footing, and then follows with the main theme of her 
book—his controversies with the Confederate authorities. Narrow, 
opinionated, and jealous of his authority, Brown began very early 
to put difficulties in the way of centralized Confederate control 
of military resources. Although active and efficient in organizing 
the resources of his state, he really hoped to control the soldiers 
and supplies of Georgia himself. Basing his position upon extreme 
state rights principles, he violently opposed conscription as uncon- 
stitutional ; he criticized and hampered the financial measures of 
the government; he threatened at times to withdraw Georgia 
troops from the main armies to man his local defenses; he 
denounced the suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus as an effort to make Davis a military dictator; he quarreled 
personally with the secretary of war, the president and General 
Howell Cobb; and he finally engaged in a peace propaganda which 
brought lm and his closest supporters to the very edge of treason 
to the Confederacy. In all these questionable activities he was 
aided and abetted by Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of 
the Confederate States, and his brother, Linton Stephens. 

Dr. Hill thinks that Brown’s obstructive attitude and his noisy 
attacks against Davis seriously weakened the Confederate cause. 
This is unquestionably true, for the opposition of the Georgia 
governor was known all over the Confederacy and gave encourage- 
ment to the disaffected everywhere. Generally, however, it had 
less influence upon popular morale than the privations which 
the mass of the people had to endure almost from the beginning 
of the war. For instance, soldiers deserted from the army less 
because Joe Brown denounced conscription than because their 
families at home were suffering. But the people of Georgia, the 
legislature and the state courts displayed more friendship for the 
Confederate administration than did their governor, and Brown 
was careful, when campaigning for re-election in 1861 and 1863, 
to stop his tirades and pretend friendship for the Davis adminis- 
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tration. Like some other writers, Dr. Hill seems to classify 
Governor Vance of North Carolina with Brown as an obstruc- 
tionist. This is hardly just to Vance, for, although he frequently 
got into controversies with the Richmond authorities, he was less 
selfish than Brown and helped far more than he hindered. 

While Dr. Hill shows little patience with Brown’s obstructive 
tactics, she generally lets him condemn himself in his own words, 
and she gives him full credit for the material support which he 
actually gave the Confederacy. In order to obtain the perspective 
necessary to a more complete understanding of the man, she fol- 
lows his tortuous course through reconstruction. That story is well 
known, but it emphasizes his self-seeking, opportunist character 
and perhaps is even more to his discredit than the record of his 
recalcitrant attitude during the war, since he joined the radicals 
against the people of his own state. 

The book is attractively and immaculately printed. It carries 
a brief foreword by Professor Owsley, has an adequate bibliography 
of eighteen pages and a good index. It is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the inner struggles of the Confederacy. 

CuHarLes W. RAMSDELL. 

The University of Tezas. 


Marcy and the Gold Seekers. By Grant Foreman. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 433. $3.00.) 


Grant Foreman has added an excellent book to his extensive 
list. Marcy’s report and the remarkably vivid and interesting 
account of the Gold Seekers who “jumped off” from Fort Smith 
and Van Buren make an interesting and extremely valuable pub- 
lication. The disillusionment of the emigrants, their hardships and 
poignant suffering in the way of hunger and thirst, the part they 
played at the “diggings” and in the development of the State 
of California, and the return of many—all is told in an inter- 
esting and forceful style. 

Marcy traveled south of the Canadian River all the way. He 
found what he pronounced to be an excellent route. It is true 
that there were a few long stretches between watering places, a 
few places that were short on grass and wood, but by taking the 
proper precautions he felt that wagon teams could make the trip 
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safely and with slight suffering. Except for the tragic loss of 
Lieutenant Harrison, who was killed and scalped by a roving 
band of Kiowas, one sick man left at Santa Fé, and three deser- 
tions, Marcy’s command, after a trip of 2,000 miles, remained 
intact. 

The Gold Seekers ordinarily formed semi-military organizations, 
drew up rules, employed guides, and asked for Government mili- 
tary escort, at first to Santa Fé and lester all the way to Cali- 
fornia. Many of the companies had trained journalists, Thomas 
Falconer for instance, and thus their experiences could be written 
up with great detail. 

Footnotes throughout the book offer convincing evidence that 
the author searched “through scores of libraries and thousands 
of newspapers.” He used and published the entire Report of 
Captain Marcy, and he made extensive use of other official jour- 
nals and reports, such as those of Lieutenants Abert, Michler, 
Simpson and Whipple. Foreman’s book suggests the possibilities 
of future work in gleaning the columns of the thousands of news- 
papers, personal letters and journals, and reports of various sorts 
that yet remain to the diligent student. The University of Okla- 
homa and Foreman are to be congratulated on the contents and 


the format. 
J. L. WALLER. 
College of Mines and Metallurgy. 


The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner: With a List of 
All His Works. Compiled by Everett E. Edwards. (Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1938. Pp. xi, 316. 
$3.50. Frontispiece, bibliography, and appendix.) 


It is safe to say that every former student of Turner’s as well 
as the thousands of others who have known and admired this great 
scholar and his work will be deeply grateful for this book. It seems 
particularly fitting that it should be published by the press of 
the University of Wisconsin, the institution at which he spent 
so many years of his life as a student and teacher. It is also very 
appropriate that the preface is written by Louise P. Kellogg, an 
early student of Turner’s at Wisconsin where she was a member 
of his first class in the history of the West, and that there should 
be included as an introduction an essay called “Turner’s Formative 
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Period” by Dr. Fulmer Mood, who was one of his students at 
Harvard. Following the introduction are printed four of Turner’s 
earlier essays: “The Significance of History”; “Problems in Amer- 
ican History”; “The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade 
in Wisconsin”; and the epoch-making essay, “The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History.” In addition, the volume con- 
tains a bibliography of Turner’s writings and references on his 
life and works together with an appendix which gives a com- 
parison of the different versions of “The Significance of the 
Frontier.” 

The book shows every evidence of careful and painstaking work. 
Turner’s writings are widely scattered not only as to publications 
but as to depositories as well. To collect all titles, list them chron- 
ologically, and note their various oral and printed presentations 
is no small achievement, and must have required infinite patience 
and labor. 

Printing and binding are of high quality, and the excellent pic- 
ture of Professor Turner inserted as a frontispiece adds much to 
the attractive qualities of the volume. Every student of American 
history will find this book a useful and welcome addition to his 
library, but to those of us who were fortunate enough to know 
Turner intimately, who have visited in his home, and been per- 
mitted to know the magic of his kindly, genial personality, it will 
always be a highly prized possession. These, above all others, will 
be most grateful to the compiler for this volume. 

EpwarD Everett DALE. 

University of Oklahoma. 


THE ROAD TO RICHMOND. The Civil War Memoirs of Major 
Abner R. Small of the Sixteenth Maine Volunteers. To- 
gether with the Diary which he kept when he was a Pris- 
oner of War. Edited by Harold Adams Small. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1939. Pp. xiii, 314. Illus- 
trations. Price $3.50.) 


This volume constitutes the Civil War memoirs of an officer of 
the Sixteenth Maine Volunteers. These experiences were written 
nearly a generation after the war, but were based on notes used 
previously in writing an official history of the 16th Maine, together 
with sketches that he had sent, years before, to newspapers. The 
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facts and opinions recorded by the author have been edited by 
his son. 

The major portion of the book (pp. 4-183) mingles “facts of 
history” with “personal experiences” to take the narrator from 
Waterville, Maine, as a raw recruit, in 1861, to the command 
of his regiment in the grand review of the victorious army by 
President Johnson on May 23. The book also contains calendars 
of the war years, the editor’s notes totaling thirty-eight pages, 
the author’s diary and account book kept during six months spent 
in Confederate prisons, the editor’s notes to the diary, and an 
adequate index. 

Major Small was in the Army of the Potomac and participated 
in several of its greatest battles. His account of the one suc- 
cessful charge of the Federals at Fredericksburg, of what happened 
on the Union right at Chancellorsville, and the sacrifice of the 
regiment at Gettysburg to protect the withdrawal of troops from 
Seminary Ridge affords a contribution to other descriptions of 
these engagements. While the first eight chapters of the volume 
give a vivid and readable picture of army life as it really was 
lived, the ninth chapter supplies bits of information on an old 
controversy—Confederate prisons. As Editor Small points out in 
his preface, Union prisoners were no more resentful of short 
rations and hard prison floors than of selfishness in their own 
ranks. The prisoner’s diary also reveals that good food was to 
be had for those who had money. 

The editor has succeeded in retaining the direct simplicity, the 
evident sincerity, and the vigorous style, often humorous, of the 
original narrative. His scholarly notes enhance the value of the 
compilation which has been printed in an excellent format. Still, 
the usefulness of the notes to the student would have been in- 
creased materially by placing them in the narrative as footnotes, 
rather than at the end, with the explanation: “Marks of reference 
have not been intruded into the narrative part of this book, be- 
cause they annoy the eye; and footnotes have not been used, because 
they would be interruptions to continuous reading.” 

Several photographs depicting Civil War scenes and one ref- 
erence map add to the value of the work. 


JAMES K. GREER. 
Howard College. 
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The March of the Iron Men: A Social History of Union Through 
Invention. By Roger Burlingame. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xvi, 500. Price $3.75.) 


Union was not achieved in 1787 with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution; it was not attained under Jefferson, nor even under 
Jackson. It did not come until 1865 with the close of the Civil 
War. Real unity was not possible until after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, because the various elements that made up 
the United States were too scattered and local interests were too 
strong. It was not until after inventions had shortened the dis- 
tances and bound the minds of the people together that real union 
was possible. Had independence come a century earlier rather 
than on the eve of great technological changes, union might not 
have been attained. It was invention, technological advance, that 
made possible the transformation of the federation of states into 
a nation. 

The term invention is rather broadly used in this volume. It 
is employed to indicate the bringing into practical use of a new 
agency like the stock company as well as the construction of a 
mechanical device like Whitney’s cotton gin. The book covers the 
European background of American settlement, the Colonial Pe- 
riod, and it traces the history of invention through the Civil 
War. It is not a technical history of invention; it is concerned 
with the social conditions that produced inventions and with their 
social results. 

Mr. Burlingame writes in a simple, clear, and straightforward 
manner. His book is readable and interesting throughout. The 
author states that the work is based largely on original sources. 
The footnotes are ample, but there are not too many of them. 
Abundant illustrations make the book very attractive. A rather 
extensive bibliography is appended. 

It is certainly true that invention has had tremendous effects 
on our development as a nation. It is impossible to imagine the 
course our history might have taken without them. The printing 
press and the stock company made settlement in the new world 
possible. The Pennsylvania rifle may have been the deciding 
factor in the American Revolution. Benjamin Franklin was the 
father of present-day technical America. He dreamed of her pos- 
sibilities, and helped to make a beginning toward their realization. 
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The Yankee, Eli Whitney, made the invention that united the 
South; the Virginian, Cyrus McCormick, perfected the device that 
united the West and made possible the victory of the North in 
the Civil War. Steam on water, steam on rails, and magnetic com- 
munication pulled the remote regions close together and united 
them. The clipper ship brought the Pacific coast nearer to New 
York. Elias Howe took much of the drudgery from the lives of 
women and so changed their place in the scheme of things. The 
penny newspaper was made available to the masses by the Hoe 
press. These are but a few of the inventions that created a society 
in which political union could be achieved. 
JoHn W. Stormont. 
The University of Texas. 


Tomorrow in the Making. By John N. Andrews and Carl A. 
Marsden, editors. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939. Pp. xv, 471. $3.00.) 


This book is a symposium of twenty-six chapters on as many 
different topics by as many different men. These chapters are 
arranged under four large headings, namely, “Frame of Refer- 
ence,” “Patterns of Change,” “Our Relations at Home,” and “Our 
Relations Abroad.” 

The first heading contains a chapter entitled “Today’s Propa- 
ganda and Tomorrow’s Reality,” the thesis of which is that 
propaganda, used here in a sense not generally associated with 
the word, is the agency by which various forces create the condi- 
tions of the morrow. In the chapter, “Academic Freedom,” imme- 
diately following, the word propaganda is used in its evil connota- 
tion and does not give propaganda a leg to stand on. In “Goals 
in a Changing World” the writer emphasizes “liberty, peace, jus- 
tice and brotherly love.” 

Under the heading, “Patterns of Change,” Lawrence Dennis 
writes on fascism, Norman Thomas on socialism, Earl Browder on 
communism, Walter Rautenstrauch on technology, and Jacob Baker 
on co-operatives, while George E. Sokolsky maintains that capi- 
talism will survive. 

In the third part ten chapters picture our relations at home. 
Such subjects as reform in American city government, crime, 
taxation, social security and its price, labor, the farmers’ problem, 
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the relation of government to business, and the decline of the 
states are treated in separate chapters. The Supreme Court 
comes in for a drubbing, and the writer of the chapter bewails 
the fact that the voiding of laws by the Supreme Court is the 
action of an oligarchy. Doesn’t it follow that laws passed by 
small majorities in Congress are likewise the actions of an 
oligarchy ? 

In the fourth part four chapters deal with our relations abroad. 
Henry C. Wolfe, author and foreign correspondent, paints “The 
International Scene”; Peter Molyneaux explains “The Fallacy 
of Economic Nationalism” and asserts that today “economic na- 
tionalism is entirely untenable as a desirable policy for the United 
States”; Senator Gerald P. Nye asks “Is Neutrality Possible for 
America?” and goes into an enlightening discussion of what is 
being done in the name of national defense; and Clark M. Hichel- 
berger shows “The Road to Peace” is “to be found through in- 
creasing cooperation in a highly developed society of nations.” 
The chapters by Molyneaux and Nye should be read by every 
American citizen; the others are also eye-openers on the kind of 
a tomorrow which is in the making today. 

The style in most of the chapters is good. The writers seem 
to speak from positive conviction. On the whole one gains the 
impression that much reform is needed at home and abroad and 
that we are on the point of losing many of our inalienable rights. 
One senses nervousness and restlessness in many of the articles. 
Indeed, the preface reveals that we are living in an era of change, 
insecurity, and what not, and that there “are manifestations of 
general unrest and dissatisfaction among the masses.” It is to be 
hoped that the solution of our economic, social, and political prob- 


lems will cure this dissatisfaction. 
R. L. Bresete. 


The University of Tezas. 


Personal Recollections of Trinity College, North Carolina, 1887- 
1894. By John Franklin Crowell. With a preface by 
Charles L. Raper. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1939. 
Pp. xiv, 280. $3.00.) 


The present volume, one of a series marking the centennial of 
Duke University, covers the administration of its author as presi- 
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dent of Trinity College, the predecessor of Duke, during one of 
the most significant periods of the institution’s history. Crowell, 
a twenty-nine-year-old Pennsylvania schoolmaster and Yale grad- 
uate, knew little of Trinity and less of North Carolina when he 
accepted the presidency. He found the Methodist school in a 
small village five miles from a railroad, without telegraph or tele- 
phone. The college occupied one three-story building on a ten- 
acre campus, which offered the most meagre material equipment 
for teaching by its faculty of six or seven members. Worse still, 
the outlook of the college and the community impressed Crowell 
as being focused on the past rather than on the future, and the 
actual world, with its growing interest in scientific and social 
problems, seemed remote from all academic life. 

With rare courage and a zeal characteristic of his collegiate 
background, Crowell threw himself whole-heartedly into his new 
labors. Traveling over the entire width of the far-spreading state, 
frequently at his own expense, he attended various gatherings, 
addressed schools, Methodist conferences, and churches every- 
where, and gave without stint to what he expected to be his life 
work. Sensing the inadequacy of secondary schools, he advocated 
the building by the church of a system of academies as “feeders” 
for Trinity. He saw that the college, if it grew, must be located 
in a growing city and have far better material equipment with 
adequate endowment. This aim he accomplished in the face of al- 
most insuperable obstacles by the removal of the college in 1892 to 
Durham, to enjoy a far larger campus, several adequate build- 
ings, and an additional endowment by Washington Duke of fifty 
thousand dollars. President Crowell, himself, gave the institution 
a building for the teaching of technology. Later benefactions of 
the Duke family, who had previously shown no interest in Trinity, 
are chiefly responsible for what the institution is today. 

But such changes inevitably beget hostility. Dr. Crowell made 
enemies in moving the college from Randolph County, and more 
enemies, probably in his efforts to transform the school into greater 
spiritual harmony with the outer world. He boldly championed the 
right of his faculty to freedom of political thought, and even to po- 
litical activity if they so desired. He was also a champion of inter- 
collegiate football despite resolutions to the contrary in both con- 
trolling church conferences. Opposition arose among both faculty 
and trustees. This he apparently overcame, but when the Western 
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North Carolina Conference adopted a resolution of censure, he gave 
up and resigned his position a few months later. 

The book is a valuable document, not only in the story of 
Duke, but also in the history of collegiate education generally. 
Many southern college presidents might recount similar tales of 
disillusionment. The style is readable, frank, and clear. Unfor- 
tunately, the last few chapters show less coherence and greater 
emotional stress than those that precede. They appear not to be 
in the final form that the author might have given them had 
he lived longer, for Dr. Crowell died in August, 1931. 

Ropert ApcEer Law. 

The Unwwersity of Texas. 


The Mexican Revolution of Ayutla, 1854-1855. By Richard A. 
Johnson. (Rock Island, Illinois: Augustana College Li- 
brary, 1939. Number 17, Augustana Library Publications. 
Pp. 125. Bibliography.) 


The revolution of Ayutla initiated the second of three periods 
of civil strife which helped to transform Mexico from a semi- 
feudal state into a modern nation. The second series of revolu- 
tions in Mexican history began on March 1, 1854, continued 
through the bloody war of La Reforma, and ended with the 
destruction of Maximilian’s empire. Only the first or destructive 
phase of the revolution is treated by Dr. Johnson in this mono- 
graph. Santa Anna’s last dictatorship is given careful attention 
because it was largely responsible for provoking the conflict. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the causes of the uprising in 1854, 
its political and military events, and the unsuccessful counter- 
revolutionary movements which delayed its triumph. 

Professor Johnson shows that while a constitutional question 
furnished the pretext for the conflict, political issues merely 
cloaked a more fundamental clash of economic and social interests. 
Ecclesiastical hierarchs, powerful lay property owners, and easily 
purchased militarists were usually conservatives; while the liberal 
party attracted the less prosperous creoles and mestizos who sought 
to profit from political changes or championed liberalism from 
patriotic motives. He devotes one chapter to the evolution and 
early policies of Santa Anna’s last dictatorship and points out 
in a carefully documented study why civil war was unavoidable. 
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The aims of the revolution were at the beginning confined to 
disavowing Santa Anna’s authority and to convening a constituent 
congress. Reformist groups arose and Ignacio Comonfort supplied 
the customary plan and assisted in the preparation of an indict- 
ment against Santa Anna and a program of much needed reforms. 
The document took its name from the litle town of Ayutla where 
it was proclaimed. Originating as a rebellion of a few disgrun- 
tled politicians, the revolution of Ayutla, because of popular sup- 
port, soon assumed national proportions. It produced, after a 
bloody military struggle, a government able and willing to pro- 
tect a liberal constituent assembly. Socially it indicated that the 
mestizo was destined to dominate Mexico for the next few decades. 
Intellectually it marked the beginning of a successful reaction 
against the stifling influence of an established church. All this 
may be summed up in Professor Johnson’s words, “. . . it left 
a valuable residuum of constructive reform, intellectual freedom, 
and advanced social consciousness.” (p. 114) 

Dr. Johnson’s study is based on the rich archival material in 
the Garcia Collection of The University of Texas combined with 
the letters, documents, and related materials in the various 
archives and libraries in Mexico City. A bibliography of seven 
pages lists the sources and the general works and publications 
used. The index is adequate. This reviewer considers the study 
a substantial contribution to the history of Mexico and an invalu- 
able aid to those who would understand the turbulent political 
history of that country during its first century of independence. 

The Board of Directors of Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary has, with the publication of this study, added a sig- 
nificant monograph to its series of Augustana Library Publi- 


cations. 
OHLAND Morton. 


Edinburg Junior College. 


Pajarito Plateau and Its Ancient People. By Edgar L. Hewett. 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1938. Pp. 
191. $4.00. Illustrations.) 


In this book, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett has given us in beautiful 
poetic prose the results of forty years of exploration and excava- 
tion. The area treated lies for the most part between the Rio 
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Grande and the Jemez Mountains in north central New Mexico. 
Dr. Hewett believes archaeology to be one of the noblest of the 
sciences—one that gives life to the dead and restores a culture 
that has vanished. To him archaeological remains are but “his- 
tory in storage,” and the reader finds Dr. Hewett’s enthusiasm 
contagious. Nights in the forest, winds in the pines and spruce, 
inspiring views of mesa, canyon, and mountain, sunshine and 
shadow, trails worn deep by moccasined feet before Columbus 
came, an untouched ruin awaiting the spade of the archaeologist— 
and the layman is ready to turn archaeologist. Not only is Dr. 
Hewett an archaeologist, but a philosopher as well. Time and 
again he pauses in his description or narrative to give us an 
insight into the working of the Indian mind. From the friendly 
soil of the Earth Mother he seeks to determine who? when? 
whither? To that end he resorts to the legends and myths of 
the living. 

The chapter, “Mesas, Canyons, and Ruins,” is of considerable 
interest to both the archaeologist and the layman. In it the author 
treats of the geological and physiographical aspects of the region, 
the coming of its prehistoric inhabitants, and the location and 
characteristics of its numerous ruins. 

In “Pick, Trowel, and Spade,” we find a classification of the 
types of dwellings found on Pajarito Plateau. Then follows an 
account of the excavation of two major Pajaritian groups of ruins, 
Puye and El Rito de los Frijoles. 

Part Four, entitled “The Debris of Pajaritian Culture,” deals 
with the relationship of the ancient inhabitants of the Plateau 
with modern pueblos of the Rio Grande valley to the east, namely, 
the Tewa villages of San Juan, Santa Clara and San Ildefonso, 
and the Keres village of Cochiti. Excavation of a number of 
cemeteries on the Plateau afforded an abundance of skeletal re- 
mains, sufficient to make somatological comparisons with living 
groups who claim their ancestors once inhabited the Plateau. The 
ancients were homogeneous long-heads; the moderns are homo- 
geneous broad-heads. This incongruity, Dr. Hewett points out, 
constitutes a most intriguing problem which awaits the student 
“of sufficient power” to answer it. 

A discussion of material culture as revealed by excavations 
includes a description and classification of Pajaritian pottery. An 
account is given of the sacred places and shrines of the area as 
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indicated by the mythology of the living pueblos. The appendices 
contain two papers, “Pajaritian Pictography” by Kenneth M. 
Chapman, and “From the Archives” by Sylvanus G. Marley. An 
interesting collection of documents entitled “Preservation of Amer- 
ican Antiquities” is also found in the appendices. These trace the 
movement on the part of the Federal Government and also by 
the State of New Mexico to preserve prehistoric sites and to reg- 
ulate their excavation. The utility of the volume is considerably 
enhanced by an index. 

The publication is one of a series of Handbooks of Archaeological 
History which Dr. Hewett is doing on the Southwest. On the 
whole the book will probably be of more interest to the layman 
than of value to the professional archaeologist. 


Witi1aAm Curry Ho.pen. 
Texas Technological College. 


ANALES DEL MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARQUEOLOGTIA, 
HISTORIA Y ETNOGRAFIA. Tomo II, quinta época. 
Secretaria de Educacién Piblica. Publicaciones del Museo 
Nacional de México. Mexico, 1937. 


Like all government publications, this series of the National 
Museum of Mexico appears with somewhat late regularity. De- 
voted primarily to history and ethnology, this volume contains 
valuable contributions also to archaeology, native linguistics, and 
folklore. 

In recent years interest in Maya culture and history has grown 
in Mexico and the United States. The present volume contains 
three special studies on this subject that should appeal to students 
of Maya civilization. Enrique Juan Palacios gives details of 
new Maya jewels found in Palenque; Alfredo Barrera Vazquez 
discourses at length on Maya culture in general; while the work 
of John D. Teeple on Maya astronomy is translated by César 
Lizardi Ramos and printed with numerous illustrations. 

Folklore and tradition are represented by two articles, one by the 
well known Mexican folklorist, Ruben M. Campos, who presents 
a collection of Mexican legends and traditions of the pre-conquest 
period and a description of customs and habits in colonial Mexico; 
and the other by Gabriel Saldivar on the popular Mexican dance 
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known as El Jarabe. The latter is accompanied by reproductions 
of the various and varying scores of this popular dance. 

Javier Romero writes on the pyramid of Cholula, and Marcos 
E. Becerra presents a valuable study on the Chol language spoken 
in the region of Palenque in the State of Chiapas. This should 
prove of great interest to students of native linguistics, as it is 
accompanied by a vocabulary of this language as spoken in this 
area as late as 1934. The study by Roque J. Ceballos Novelo on 
the institutions of the Aztecs has little originality, being a sum- 
mary of what has been written on the subject before. A brief 
and interesting article on the Tarahumaras of Chihuahua by 
L. H. Arpee is included with colored illustrations. 

Of special interest to Texans is a defense of Valentin Gémez 
Farias for his responsibility for the loss of Texas written by 


José R. Benitez. 
C. E. CastaNepa. 


The University of Texas. 


The Cavalcade of Jackson County. By I. T. Taylor. (San An- 
tonio: The Naylor Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 471.) 

The author of this book is superintendent of public instruction 
in Jackson County of which he writes. His official duties have 
carried him into every community, given him access to all avail- 
able records and acquaintance with every resident who has knowl- 
edge of the county’s past. Mr. Taylor has made use of all his 
opportunities in the production of one of the most voluminous 
and comprehensive county histories published in recent years. 

The book falls into three large divisions. The first division, 
comprising six chapters, treats of the evolution of the county from 
the time it was occupied only by Indians to the present. Chapter 
VII is devoted to statistics. It lists the names of all county offi- 
cials from 1836 to 1938 and summarizes the census report of 
1860. The last chapter is composed of biographical sketches of 
fifty-six pioneer Jackson County citizens. 

The reader is struck from the first with the importance of 
Jackson County, which in “things seen” equals, if it does not 
surpass, Bexar. It was here that the Karankawa Indians lived 
and practiced their cannibalism. The first white man to see and 
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explore the county was Cabeza de Vaca. The author argues that 
LaSalle’s Fort St. Louis was located in Jackson County at Dim- 
mitt’s Point. He here takes issue with Dr. Herbert E. Bolton who 
established the fort on Garcitas Creek in Victoria County. Austin’s 
first grant included three-fourths of the present Jackson County. 
Citizens of the county participated in the Runaway Scrape and 
left accounts which are quoted in the book. Felix Huston and 
Albert Sidney Johnston fought the most famous Texas duel in 
a cowpen owned by Captain Hatch. The men met at sunrise on 
February 5, 1837, and exchanged several shots “from the hip” 
before Johnston fell wounded. A marker was erected on the spot 
during the Centennial Celebration. 

With all its splendid qualities, the book has faults which detract 
from its usefulness to scholars. The author rarely gives the 
source of the quotations, many of them of great interest and first- 
hand. Footnotes are often considered a nuisance, but they are an 
indispensable aid to research students, and are often of more in- 
terest to him than the author’s own account. Every serious student 
wants to gain access to the original source. To exhibit the material 
and yet not reveal its location is like permitting a hungry man 
to view a good meal through a glass door that is securely locked. 

There are a few errors in spelling. For example, the author 
refers to a body of land as track instead of tract. Facing page 80 
is a good map. The only illustrations are of the author and his 
wife. There is some question in the reviewer’s mind as to whether 
an author’s picture should appear in his own book, unless it be 
an autobiography. The Naylor Company has published many books 
about Texas, and some very good ones, including The Cavalcade, 
but the Naylor Company has not mastered to perfection the fine 
art of making beautiful books. Every Texan would like to see 
this, or some other company, issue books which in format and 
typography would be a credit to the best of the craft anywhere. 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB. 


BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The third edition of Hacker and Kendrick, The United States 
Since 1865 (New York: F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1939, pp. xxiv, 821, 
$3.75), improves on the two preceding editions. The book is 
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divided into two parts. Part One, entitled “The Humbling of the 
Farmers,” covers the period from 1865 to 1896 in five sections; 
Part Two, entitled “The Emergence of Imperial America,” covers 
the period since 1896. There are sixteen workable maps and charts, 
nine well-chosen illustrations, and thirty-seven illustrative tables 


which make the book very serviceable and useful. 
R. L. B. 


Hellenic History, by Botsford and Robinson (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. xiv, 398, $4.50) is really a revised 
and rewritten edition of George Willis Botsford’s Hellenic History 
done by Charles Alexander Robinson, Associate Professor of Greek 
and Latin Classics in Brown University. Twenty-six chapters, a 
select bibliography, and an index together with seventy-two plates, 
eight figures and seventeen maps make up the book. Its story is 
well written and should be interesting not only to college students 


but to the general reader. 
R. L. B. 


In his shorter revised edition of the second volume of A Political 
and Cultural History of Modern Europe (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939, pp. xii, 865, $4.00) Professor Hayes has 
given college classes a very good book. Three chapters cover the 
period of Liberal and Romantic Europe, 1830-1870, five portray 
Europe through the period of democracy and realism, 1870-1910, 
and the remaining six chapters picture Europe under the general 
title of An Embattled and Nationalist World Since 1910. Among 
the general useful aids of the book are its seventy-eight illustrations 
and its thirty-two maps, while for many readers the eight genealog- 
ical charts will be very helpful. In view of their contemporary 
nature the chapters, “Democracies and Dictatorships” and “Inter- 
national Order and Disorder,” should be easy of comprehension by 
college students, while the chapter, “Cosmos and Chaos,” in the 


light of present happenings, may be very prophetic. 
R. L. B. 


With the publication of John Spencer Bassett, A Short History 
of the United States, 1492-1938 (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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pany, 1938, pp. xvii, 1039, $4.00, maps), the third edition of this 
well-known textbook has appeared. The present edition is revised 
and enlarged by Richard H. Bassett, a son of the late Professor 
Bassett. Two chapters, namely, “The World Economic Depres- 
sion” and “The New Deal,” have been added to the second revised 
edition for the years since 1929, while another chapter, “Social 
Developments, 1865-1917,” has been inserted before the chapter 
on the World War. The new chapters are quite readable and in- 
formative. Three maps have been removed from the new edition, 
but there are still twenty-six in the book. 


R. L. B. 


In A General History of the United States Since 1865 (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, Pp. xxvii, 654, $4.50) Professor 
George Frederick Howe tells the story of the United States from 
the collapse of the Confederacy until the adjournment of Congress 
in 1938. The emphasis throughout is upon the economic phase of 
the period in which the author has clearly and forcefully dealt 
with money, labor, the Great Depression, and the New Deal. 
Scant attention is given to the social and cultural aspects, while 
the Great West hardly receives the attention it deserves. Much of 
the political narrative is rather abbreviated. A general bibliograph- 
ical note appears at the beginning of the book while a well selected 
list follows the narrative in each chapter. Some twenty maps and 
illustrations further enhance the usefulness of the volume. On the 
whole, this book will have its appeal as a text for survey courses 


and for the general reader. 
Ropert P. FELGAR. 
Jacksonville State Teachers College. 


The Association has received Charles Richard Williams, Life of 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth President of the United 
States, in two volumes, from the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, which secured the copyright from Mrs. Bertha 
Williams in 1928. This work was first published in 1914, and 
the present edition is a reprint from the original plates. 

0. B F. 
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The Association acknowledges also the receipt of the Inventory 
of the Federal Archives in the States, Series IV, The Department 
of War, from The Historical Records Survey, San Antonio, Texas. 
This particular set, No. 42, deals with Texas and is divided into 
twelve parts with a total of 1,160 pages typescript. The table of 
contents, fifteen pages long, which for convenience accompanies 
each of the twelve parts, reveals that archival material was studied 
in about fifty localities in Texas in army recruiting stations, forts, 
training camps, flying fields, army engineers’ offices, reserve officers 
training corps, hospitals, and civilian conservation corps. 


R. L. B. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association is holding a special 
meeting at San Antonio on the night of December 1 in connec- 
tion with the State Teachers Association. The San Antonio 
members of the Texas State Historical Association will be hosts 
to other members who can attend and to history teachers. The 
meeting will be in the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel from 10 p. m. 
until midnight. The informal program will be followed by a social 
hour during which coffee will be served. 

This meeting is special, and will not affect in any way the 
annual program which is held in Austin during April. 


PROGRAM 


1. “Texas’ Peculiar Place in American History’— 
President Harbert Davenport, Brownsville 


2. “Forty Years in Frontier History”— 
J. Marvin Hunter, Bandera 


3. “La Villita: Restoration of Spanish San Antonio”— 
Mayor Maury Maverick, San Antonio 


4. “German Participation in Texas History”— 
Herman H. Ochs, San Antonio 


5. “Historical Research in Every Community: A Program for High 


School Students” 
Discussion by Members of the Association and History Teachers. 








HISTORY AND TRADITION—MEMORIES OF THE PAST 


Many publishers talk a lot about preserving traditions. One 
Texas publisher was willing to do something about it. Traditions, 
memories of the past, the drama of this state’s early history are 
best told by those who had a part in the stirring events of the 
Republic’s early days. The Steck Company, Texas publishers, 
have reproduced in facsimile the choice history, literature, and 
adventure of that period. All of these early books were, of course, 
out of print and unavailable to the average Texan or Texas 
libraries. Now facsimiles may be had at a fraction of the cost. 
The titles reproduced are: 


Yoakum’s HISTORY OF TEXAS, 2 volumes.............. $12.50 set 
Mary Austin Boney © PIMA... oo... cece eee weines 4.00 
Loa pee he, OS 68 00 7.50 
Mier’s JOURNAL OF THE TEXIAN EXPEDITION...... 5.00 
Wall-Williams’s FOLLOWING GENERAL SAM HOUSTON 3.00 
mam ©, Heigs TeAns RANGERS... oe eee ees cas 3.00 
GON C. FGI Se TU TERAOE oo cst c eee eeaees 3.50 
Wield's THREE YEARS EN TEXAS. . 2.2... ccc cee eee 2.00 
DUPRE BIG OO WW BIA noo oe eisis cen csisineeee ses 2.50 
Brown’s LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY SMITH....... 3.50 
Duval's HARRY TEs IN TEXAS. ..... sce cee cn scee es 3.00 
Fulmore’s HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF TEXAS AS 

DOD TIN COUINE 2 NB sooo oi oie pets ceinesee es 3.00 
Winkler’s MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 

RON MOURNE DEE RIUIS S06. 6s occ sisicisie e 0 'sb's eo ctesve es oc 10.00 
Smithwick’s EVOLUTION OF A STATE................. 2.75 
Stapp’s PRISONTAS OF PHROTE. «on... cc cccc seneesess 2.50 


Linn’s REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS IN TEXAS. 4.00 
Kendall’s NARRATIVE OF THE SANTA FE EXPEDI- 


Ne aah oo ens Sayre. ong 6c 0 Skid ore 8.50 set 
Foote’s TEXAS AND THE TEXANS, 2 volumes.......... 7.50 set 
Wilbarger’s INDIAN DEPREDATIONS IN TEXAS....... 6.00 


Newell’s HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN TEXAS.. 3.00 


Tn addition to these titles The Steck Company has published 
other valuable present-day Texas books: 


Michael Scully’s THIS IS TEXAS, to be reprinted December 1, 
1939, in a $1.69 edition 

MONUMENTS COMMEMORATING THE CENTENARY OF 
TEXAS INDEPENDENCE, $5.00 per copy 

Philip Graham’s EARLY TEXAS VERSE, $1.69 

Ralph W. Steen’s HISTORY OF TEXAS, adopted for use as a 
high school textbook 

E. C. Barker’s THE FATHER OF TEXAS, $1.69 (rights recently 
purchased by The Steck Co.) 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers 


Austin, Texas 














GOOD BOOKS 


ON 
Texas—Southwest—West 


Librarians and Collectors will find it to 
their advantage to tell me about books 
they wish to buy and books they wish to sell. 


Dudley R. Dobie’s Book Shop 


San Marcos, Texas 


THE LARGEST TEXANA BOOKSHOP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Will accept commission from Texas high school 
and county librarians to build Texas Collections. 


List of available books sent on request. 

















A HISTORY OF TEXAS 


LAND OF PROMISE 


By J. L. Clark 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 





Special attention to Texas Indians 


* 

Presentation of certain phases of American and 
European history associated with Texas history 
* 

Unified treatment of Spanish colonial activity in 
east, central and west Texas 

* 


A new interpretation of the economic aspects of 


Reconstruction 
* 


The subsequent effects of Spanish colonial ad- 


ministration 
* 


Emphasis on agricultural and natural resources 
and the possibilities for industrialization 
* 


A fine balance between the romance of the past 
and the promise of the future 





Ready January 1, 1940 $2.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Dallas 




















For Forty-two Years 


FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS the Association has rendered 
distinguished service to the cause of Texas and Southwestern 
history. That service has been continuous in the collection, 
preservation and dissemination of sound historical knowledge 
about the state and the region. The Association was founded 
by distinguished men and women fully conscious of the impor- 
tance of the work they had set themselves to do. The roster 
of membership today reads like a Who’s Who of Texas. 


FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS the Asociation has published the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly. It has never missed an 
issue; it has never permitted an issue to remain out of print. 
The forty-two volumes, bound in gray-green buckram, consti- 
tute the most imposing contribution to scholarship that has 
come out of Texas. There is no other that compares with it 
in continuity and magnitude; none that surpasses it in sound 
scholarship and human interest. 


FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS the Association has been sol- 
vent. Through thick and thin, boom and depression, it has held 
steadfastly to its course and kept within its means. It has 
even laid by a modest reserve, a feat made possible because 
the stupendous task of editing and proof-reading forty-two 
volumes has been contributed without cost. The work on 
twenty-seven volumes was done by one man. 


FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS the Association has labored, 
quietly and earnestly, to merit the respect of every intelligent 
Texan and of scholars interested in Texas throughout the world. 
Today anyone who seeks authoritative knowledge about Texas 
and its dramatic past turns to the files of the Quarteriy. 


FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS the Association has belonged to 
the people of Texas. It desires to continue its service, and to 
expand it. It is prepared to supply a complete file of the 
Quarterly, to complete partial files, and to bind unbound volumes. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
University Station, Austin. 





























TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 





HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 


state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 


























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of THe QuARTERLY may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 

Volumes I, IT, III, 1V, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 

$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 

All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 


$1.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, Texas 














